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THE WORLD’S FINEST 
PROJECTORS 


Let the 


picture 


tell the story 
A LDIS 500 The most popular Aldis—a blower-cooled pro- 


jector ideal for colour transparencies. Its tremendously increased illumina- 
tion and extra-cool projection have been made possible by the latest 
mains voltage Biplane projector lamp. Fitted with the new Aldis 4-in. 
{/2-8 Anastigmat extra hard-coated lens for maximum definition over 
the whole picture area. Complete with 2-in. x 2-in. Slide Carrier. 


500w. Lamp (all voltages) £1.17 .0 
The name Aldis is the registered Film carrier (Fits all model.) 43.10.0 ONLY £25 s 0 « 0 
trade mark (No. 696376) of Aldis 


Bros., Ltd., in 
areata ALDIS 300 A 300-watt projector with greater screen 
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required. Lamp, condensers, and heat filters easily removed for cleaning. 

AND SCHOOL AND LABORATORY Size 13}-in. x 7-in. x 83-in., weight approximately 8-lb. Complete with 
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300w. Lamp (all voltages) £1 .8. 6 ONLY £19 . 19 . 0 
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The SCH/SPECIAL SIX EQUIPMENT, illustrated, comprising a 
Receiver and Auditorium Speaker on separate baffle, price £23 5s. Od., 
plus £4 5s. 10d. purchase tax, has proved ideal for use in schools of all 
sizes, throughout the United Kingdom. We are always pleased to offer 
advice to Educational Authorities regarding suitable installations, etc. 











We have received a letter from a Maintenance Engineer referring to our Schools’ equipment and his words were : 
** This stands up to our Cornish saline humidity and likes work (one we maintain was inadvertently left on for the whole duration 
of the Summer holidays without any measurable deterioration of performance) and fully complies with the B.B.C. 
recommendations for Schools ! "’ 
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This low-voltage power unit has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of science teaching 
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Personal Relationships 


Presidential Address by The Lord Bishop of Barking (The Right Rev. Hugh R. Gough, 
O.B.E., T.D., D.L., M.A.) to the 39th Conference of Educational Associations. 


Education |! What is its real purpose? Here I am 
treading at once on dangerous ground and run the risk 
of being regarded as a heretic by you who are the experts. 
To my simple way of thinking, it seems a tragedy that 
so many educationists during the past century have 
seemed to regard education as a task of cramming the 
mind with a vast mass of facts, figures and fancies, and 
to support this idea have created a horrible and terrify- 
ing system of examinations. The passing of these 
examinations is regarded as sufficient qualification for 
positions of leadership and influence, whilst failure to 
do so blocks the approach to many a career. In passing 
it is of interest to note that there have been some, 
perhaps many, notable exceptions which have proved 
the fallacy of this theory. I believe I am right in referring 
to Sir Winston Churchill as the most outstanding of 
these in our generation, as we are told that he was not 
regarded as a promising pupil at school. 

Some sort of examination is probably necessary, a 
necessary evil I fear, but to pass by the method of 
cramming one’s mind—indeed we have the drastic 
remedy of “‘ going to a crammer’’ !—may be regarded 
as behaving like a parrot rather than enjoying true 
education. How many a student has spent the last few 
weeks before an examination in almost ceaseless study, 
burning the midnight oil, to the detriment of his physical 
strength and moral well-being, only to find after a 
successful result that he is quickly forgetting much of 
what he had learned. He has passed his examination 
by high powered pressure but whether he is a really 
educated person or not time alone will show. 

Many of you I imagine will entirely disagree with 
what I have just said, and others may feel my criticisms 
are far too drastic. 
mental accumulation of facts, figures and fancies. 
Rather it is learning how to live, learning how to appre- 
ciate the wonders of life and how to experience them 
The Psalmist says that we are “‘ fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.’’ Latent within us there lie buried hidden 
treasures, amazing possibilities of body, mind and spirit. 
It is the task of education literally to ‘‘ lead out,’’ to 
draw out, these potentialities. That is the first stage, 
to be followed by the second which is in our turn by 
contact with others to draw out and develop their | 
potentialities of character and ability. 





But to me true education is not the | 


It is through the give and take, sometimes even 
through the rough and tumble, of human relationships, 
that such development and growth of personality take 
place. I remember so well when I was at Cambridge 
University thirty years ago noticing with regret the type 
of man who spent all his time at his studies and did not 
enter at all into the social life of the university. He 
may have achieved a “‘ double first ’’ in his degree but 
he failed to be enriched in his personality by what I 
believe is the greatest gift of membership of a residential 
university. He became intellectually clever maybe, 
but failed to learn the art of living with other people. 
In other words, having passed the subjects of his 
examinations he failed in the subject of personal re- 
lationships. 

Take a glance at these problems of personal relation- 
ships and you will find that they lie at the heart of the 
major worries of the modern world. Here they are in 
outline: East and West, the advanced and the back- 
ward races, the colour bar, employer and employee, 
husband and wife, parent and child, teacher and pupil. 

Let us think of these in greater detail. 


World Problems 

It is a commonplace remark to speak of the world 
being divided into two, the east and the west, divided 
by iron and bamboo curtains. The future of the human 
race may depend upon the solution of the problem of 
co-existence between communism and democracy. The 
situation is of course horribly aggravated by the fact 
that the communist looks upon the west not as demo- 
cracy but as capitalism, and by the hesitancy on the 
part of many, and the refusal on the part of some, in 
the west to consider even the possibility of co-existence. 

Both East and West are striving to win the allegiance 


| of the backward races of the world. The communist 


| works 


by clever propaganda, insinuating that the 


| backwardness is due to the deliberate policy of the West 
| who have kept the people in conditions of near slavery 


| 


| providing educational and medical assistance, and by 


| 


so that they might exploit them. The Westerners seek 
to keep the less civilized races fromm communism by 
offering material and financial help on a lavish scale, by 


spreading the Christian religion with its higher ethical 
and moral standards. 


” 
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Closely connected with this relationship between the 
advanced and the backward races, is of course the 
problem of the colour bar. This is seen in its most 
acute form in South Africa but is constantly cropping 
up elsewhere. There are encouraging signs that in the 
United States of America the problem is being tackled 
and the worst of the aggravations in the Southern 
States removed. Here in our own Country there are 
far too many cases of discrimination and dislike. 

[he problems of personal relationships so far studied 
are world problems, common to all mankind, and because 
of the acute dangers associated with them are the most 
worrying. 3ut there are others of a more intimate 
character here at home which concern us all, and upon 
the solving of these our happiness largely depends. 


Employer and Employee 

In industry and business, prosperity rests upon a right 
relationship between employer and employee. I have 
not the time and certainly not the qualificatiorf to speak 
of this problem in detail. However, as my work is 
largely associated with the East End of London and 
takes me amongst the hundreds of thousands living 
there and in the great new housing estates and towns 
built on the outskirts, I am particularly concerned with 
the issues involved. There is, I believe, much for which 
we ought to be thankful. During these post-war years 
a great improvement in industrial relationship has taken 
place. Partly through the Welfare State and partly 
through the goodwill of the management, the situation 
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has vastly changed from the bad old days. There is 
little, if any, real exploitation of labour. As I visit 
factories and meet workers and dockers, I feel there is 
little of which there can be legitimate complaint. These 
people are well looked after and receive a fair wage. 
Indeed the worry, if worry there is, arises from the other 
side. Are the workers responding to the more generous 
treatment by a generous spirit on their part? Are they 
doing a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage? Is there 
not a tendency to use the weapon of a strike unfairly 
and without due cause? Do they think sufficiently of 
the suffering caused by such strikes to millions of their 
fellow workers and of the damage done to the whole 
economy of the Nation upon which their own standard 
of life ultimately depends ? There must be give and take 
by both sides. Those to whom so much has rightly been 
given in recent years must in their turn learn to share 
with others. A disturbing feature of the Welfare State 
is the evidence that the more you give the more is 
demanded. Instead of creating a spirit of thankfulness 
it seems to create a spirit of greed and covetousness, a 
determination to demand more and to snatch and to 
grab if it is not given. 


Home Life 


In Britain we believe that the family lies at the very 
root of our national heritage. Our home life is a 
treasured possession. It has become fashionable to 
laugh at the Victorian Age but we are beginning to 
realize that we have lost much of what was of essential 
value to our grandparents. We may laugh at the 
sentimentality of singing ‘“ Home Sweet Home,’’ but in 
our heart of hearts there is something of nostalgia and 
a half-ashamed and hardly recognised longing to most 
of our generation. Today the problem of the broken 
home is so common that some take no notice of it. But 
in reality it has become so serious that it is eating at 
the very heart of our national life. Broken homes 
lead not only to the broken hearts of husband and wife, 
but to the broken lives of their children. Much of the 
prevalent juvenile delinquency can be traced to this 
source. 


Teacher and Pupil 


As the last of my examples of the problems of personal 
relationships I take that which may come nearest home 
to some of you. The relationship between teacher and 
pupil at school, or between tutor and student at univer- 
sity must be one of peculiar difficulty but of particular 
opportunity. In the case of the school there must be 
mutual trust and respect. This may easily develop, 
and rightly so, into affection, but this obviously has its 
dangers of sentimentality and adoration. Where the 
relationship between the child and his parents is not a 
happy one, he will the more naturally turn to his teacher 
to supply what is lacking in his young life. The teacher 
should always seek to be more than a teacher in his 
relationship and should strive to be ‘‘ guide, philosopher 
and friend '’ as well. Such a relationship is of course 
possible to a far greater extent between tutor and 
university undergraduate. As one reads the biographies 
of men and women who have made their mark in the 
world, it is instructive to notice how great in many 
cases has been the influence of dons and tutors during 
the particularly formative years of university life. 
Yet such ideal relationships whether at school or univer- 
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sity cannot be easy to achieve. Much patience, much 
humility, much forbearance is needed. 

Such are some of the major problems of personal 
relationships as I see them. Have we any clues to guide 
us towards solving them? By way of general observance 
I would draw attention to the lessons learned in time of 
war. For strange though it may be, war brings out not 
only the worst in many but also the best. During the 
war some at least of the barriers between persons were 
down. We found ourselves as a Nation bound together 
in a unity of common purpose and under a common 
leadership. Lesser differences vanished in the all 
absorbing task of winning the war. To achieve this end 
we were willing to forget about personal likes and 
dislikes and to give up the control of our lives in large 
measure to those who were called upon to be our leaders. 
The King and the Prime Minister perfectly embodied the 
spirit of the British people and received implicit trust 
and obedience. Selfishness in large measure gave way 
to self-sacrifice, and the majority were willing, if need 
be, to die for King and Country. 

A common objective and a dynamic leadership binds 
men together in a common brotherhood. That fact 
seems to be a clear starting off place in our search for 
a solution to problems of personal relationships. 


The Perfect Objective 

You will not, I am sure, be surprised if from there I 
proceed to declare that in Christianity we have the 
perfect objective and the perfect Leader, as a result of 
which we should have in the Church the perfect fellow- 
ship. I can well imagine that you will immediately 
object and point to the fact that the Church is far from 
a perfect fellowship and is in fact terribly divided. This, 
of course, I readily, though sadly, admit. But I would 
respond by saying two things. Firstly, that underlying 
our divisions there is in fact a very deep unity which 
distinguishes us from those who do not profess Christian- 
ity. Secondly, the fundamental reasons for our divisions 
are our lack of obedience to our Leader and the dimness 
of our vision of the objective of establishing His Kingdom. 
We follow our personal prejudices rather than His 
Guidance, and we seek our own will more often than His. 
If we followed the teaching of the New Testament more 
closely, then the world would see a demonstration of 
unity which would be startling. 


Curriculum of the Modern Secondary 
School 


The work of the College of Preceptors in the last few 
years has brought it into close contact with the heads 
and staffs of Secondary modern schools and two poitts 
have emerged from the discussions—the secondary 
modern school seems to vary with the locality ; and no 
one seems to be fully aware of the extent of these varia- 
tions, how far they are fundamental and what are their 
origins. This seemed to the Council clearly to be a 
matter requiring investigation and one which if carried 
out, might be of real educational value. 

After a careful consideration the Council of the 
College has agreed to a suggestion that the Secretary 
should carry out ‘‘ an investigation into the develop- 
ment of the curricula of secondary modern schools in 
order to establish how far there is a common content 





and how far local or regional variations have evolved 
in response to local circumstances ; and to try to discover 
what factors have proved influential in the establishing 
of these curricula.’’ The secretary has had an opportunity 
of discussing this proposition with many people and 
especially with Sir Martin Roseveare, Senior Chief 
Inspector of the Ministry of Education and with Mr. 
Ben Morris, Director of the National Foundation for 
Educational Research. Both are agreed that such an 
investigation might prove very useful at this stage in 
the development of the secondary modern school. 

The secretary is hoping to obtain the co-operation of 
the administrative authorities, heads and assistants in 
different and differing areas in the country. There will 
be no attempt in this investigation to try and assess how 
well the schools are carrying out their work. 


Ministry Staff Changes 

Mr. Dennis Vosper, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, appointed Mr. M. Kogan to be 
his Private Secretary with effect from January Ist. 

Mr. A. A. Part, Under Secretary, has been appointed 
Head of the Further Education Branch of the Ministry 
in succession to Mr. F. Bray, Under-Secretary, who will 
retire next May. Mr. Part will relinquish his post as 
Head of Schools Branch on February 18th. 

Mr. T. R. Weaver will be promoted Under Secretary 
with effect from February 20th, and will succeed Mr. 
Part as Head of Schools Branch. 
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Science in Education and Society 


This was a subject of serious concern at a number of the 
new year conferences, it being felt by many educationists 
that there were potential dangers in the emphasis being 
placed on science at the present time. 

The subject was raised at the annual meeting of the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters by Mr. 
FE. H. Goddard when moving a resolution that it was 
more than ever necessary to ensure that the human 
and cultural values were not neglected in the schools. 

They had been asked repeatedly, said Mr. Goddard, 
by men in the highest positions in the scientific world 
to steer the best boys to the science side. They had been 
told that if Britain was to survive as an important 
industrial nation, she must have more technicians, 
technologists and pure scientists. But it would be a 
pity he added if in the pursuit of the necessary purpose 
of national survival we created a community which had 
been so intent on means that it had lost sight of any 
worthy ends. It would be equally a pity and an outrage 
on human nature if we found we had produced a popula- 
tion which had become entirely gadget-minded and had 
acquired such a push-button attitude to life that it had 
lost a real sense of valuable initiative. 

We had got to the stage where the human being was 
so aware of himself and so full of detailed information 
about the world, the earth and the universe that, for the 
first time in history, the continuation of the voluntary 
process rested with man himself. What man decided 
would be the sort of world in which we were going to 
live. 

Mr. W. J. Langford, who seconded the resolution, 
suggested that the co-ordination of the various branches 
of study in the schools was the only means of redressing 
the present unbalance in education. A reduction in the 
amount of knowledge which students were required to 
reproduce at examinations would allow them more time 
to think. 


. + * * 


Domination or Democracy ? 

More emphatic were the views expressed by Dr. 
J. Bronowski, director of the Central Research Estab- 
lishment, National Coal Board, speaking on ‘‘ The place 
of Science in a contemporary Society *’ to the North of 
England Education Conference. “Unless the British 
education system was altered to create an intelligent 
understanding of science among the lay public within 
the next two generations,” he said, “ the country would 
become increasingly dominated by the threat of the 
fanatic specialists envisaged by H. G. Wells, George 
Orwell, and Aldous Huxley.”’ 

“It is a question,’’ said Dr. Bronowski, ‘‘ of whether 
scientists are going to run the world in the brutally 
dominating way of ‘ 1984,’ or whether it is going to be 
run as a genuine democracy in which everybody speaks 
the same language. A world run by specialists for the 
ignorant is and will be a slave world. A man of taste 
who sneers at machines, a house-master with his eye on 
the preponderance of university scholarships in classics, 
a Civil servant who still affects to despise science, is 





abdicating his share in the future, and walking with 
open eyes towards slavery. By leaving science to be 
the vocation of specialists, they are betraying democracy 
so that it must shrink to what it became in the decline 
of Athens. There is only one way to head off such a 
disaster, and that is to make the educated man universal 


in the future.’’ 
* * * 7. 


Mis-application of the ‘‘ Scientific Spirit.”’ 

Miss K. E. Parks in her presidential address to the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses in secondary Schools 
warned against the dangers of the mis-application by 
statesmen of the scientific spirit. 

A new consciousness of the importance of science had 
arisen among statesmen and diplomatists, she said, and 
something must be done to further this development. 
Good intentions were not sufficient ; the scientific spirit 
must be fostered, in Government and people. Statesmen 
could not be expected to use with efficiency an instrument 
they did not understand, and a democracy had to learn 
how to use science in its own way, a way different from 
that in a totalitarian country. 

Scientists, Miss Parks went on, can submit easily to 
totalitarian ideas not because of a failure in their 
scientific education but because of a lack of democratic 


tradition and training in civil virtues. The separation of 


intellectual interests into watertight compartments can 
reach a dangerous degree. A specialist may be extremely 
efficient within his own field, but his self-confidence fails 
him outside his own domain. He believes that there are 
experts who know better, and he transfers responsibility 
for action to them. A self-appointed expert in politics 
finds little opposition. 

All responsible adults in a democracy must take 
decisions, and young people must be taught the best 
way to reach a decision—largely by the scientific 
method of weighing all the evidence, looking at it from 
both sides and bringing imagination to bear, then 
making up one’s mind. During their five years at the 
main school pupils should be taught to look beyond the 
chaos of unrelated subjects, to make some sort of 
synthesis of their knowledge and to see how subjects 
were inter-related. Since science was to play such a 
large part in their lives it should be used as a unifying 


principle. 
* * * * 


Science and the Humanities 

The marriage of science and the humanities was 
essential to the success of future civilization, said Sir 
Edward Salisbury, F.R.S., in his presidential address at 
the annual meeting of the Science Masters’ Association. 
The advances in the past two decades in such fields as 
electronics and atomic energy, each with their own 
technical language and complicated techniques, could, 
he went on, easily lead to a divorce. It could only be 
averted by a deliberate effort to ensure that the generality 
of, at least, the more educated of the non-scientific 
population understood what the scientist had achieved 
and what he was aiming to accomplish. 
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This meant that scientists should be able to write 
good English and that the humanist should be prepared 
to take the trouble to understand him. The art of good 
expression was of equal importance to those who 
dedicated themselves to science and to those who 
studied the arts. Accuracy and aptness in the spoken 
and written word were essential to both. 

Education itself, which used to be an art, had become 
a science. As in other endeavours this was the age of 
planning. The real danger of planned education was 
that its flexibility was directly proportional to the 
ability of the teacher, and those with the least gift for 
instruction were those who applied a system most 
rigidly, with consequent lack of stimulation to the pupil 
that might produce a false impression of lack of talent. 
This was the more insidious because of the increased 
number of students. 

The teaching of educative science could make a real 
contribution to the enrichment and enjoyment of both 
work and leisure. Science was playing an increasingly 
important part in everyday life and an appreciation of 
the significance of its findings, of its major trends and 
of the proper use of its applications, was essential to the 
welfare of the individual at present and for the human 
race in the future. 


Esperanto in the School 


In the fifth series of tea-discussions arranged by the 
College of Preceptors, the Society of British Esperantist 
Teachers, considered Ihe Place of Esperanto in the 
School.”’ 

Mr. J. H. Sullivan, A.LL., F.B.E.A. (Manchester), 
introducing the discussion, said that the place of modern 
languages in the schools generally was well-defined. The 
requirements of the Universities and social and educa- 
tional prestige made at least one modern language 
(usually French) a part of the curriculum of the public 
school, the grammar school, and those private schools 
aiming at a grammar school type of education. The 
prestige value had probably led to infiltration into the 
secondary modern school, on which he concentrated his 
remarks. 

[he educative value of a modern language had been 
stressed by various authorities, even if a high standard 
were not reached. Every argument put forward for 
teaching French or another national language in the 
secondary modern school could be put forward for 
Esperanto, and in addition, no other language could 
give such a strong sense of achievement in reading, 
conversation and translation. In this country several 
schools had already had long experience, and were 
convinced of the value of teaching Esperanto. 

Chere were four main obstacles to general introduction: 
1—Unawareness of the seriousness of the claims of 

Esperanto. 
No place given to the language in the syllabus of 
the General Certificate of Education. 
3—Shortage of teachers able to teach Esperanto. 
4—Shortage of suitable text-books and readers. 

More people were now awakening to the fact that 
Esperanto is more than an interesting hobby, but is a 
serious means of international communication, in perfect 
working order, and only waiting to be used. 
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An external examination for secondary modern 
schools was gaining support, and Esperanto could be 
introduced into this. Moves from the grammar schools 
might follow if only for the benefit of the weaker children. 
The shortage of teachers was a handicap, but not so 
serious as might be expected. In his own experience, 
three members of staff were teaching after one year’s 
study, though he would not rely on short-term prepara- 
tion. A larger selection of text-books and readers was 
needed. Small books of adventure in simple Esperanto, 
which would make children want to read, were lacking, 
and the same comment applied to French. The type of 
book now being produced for backward readers had the 
kind of lively interest needed. 

If one admitted that the study of a modern language 
had any value then the arguments were equally applic- 
able to Esperanto. 

During the annual conference of the Society, Mr. 
Cyril Love, B.A. (Wolverhampton), President, 1956, 
introduced the subject, ‘‘ Esperanto kaj Mondproblemoj”’ 
He dealt with the strengthening of the position of 
Esperanto in relation to Unesco, and with a resolution 
put forward by fourteen M.P.s to the Council of Europe 
concerning a suggested experiment in the learning of 
Esperanto by five schools, one in each of five countries 
of Europe. 

Mr. A. Tucker (Canterbury) described his experiences 
in Japan in 1954, when he attended a Pacifist Congress. 
The greatest difficulty was language. He had not been 
able to understand the translator into English. Through 
his contact with an Esperantist at the Congress, he had 
met Esperantists in Tokio, and through them had been 
welcomed joyfully in all the towns visited, covering 
almost the whole country. Esperanto was spoken well, 
and he had no difficulty in understanding. 


British Educational Film Producer goes 


to Cambodia 


Brian Smith, a British producer of educational and 
documentary films, is arriving in Cambodia this month 
to help put modern visual techniques to work in an 
education campaign aimed at raising standards of living 
in rural villages. 

Mr. Smith is being sent to Cambodia by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion under the United Nations world programme of 
technical assistance for economic development. He will 
assist a team of Cambodian educators and Unesco 
specialists who have begun a fundamental education 
campaign in villages near Pnom Penh, the Cambodian 
capital. 

For the past seven years, Mr. Smith has been managing 
director and chief producer for Realist Film Unit, Ltd., 
of London, a concern producing educational and 
documentary films and film strips. Among his films have 
been ‘‘ Your Children and You,’’ ‘Soil Science,’’ 
‘The Fight Against Disease,’’ and ‘‘ Science in the 
Orchestra.”’ 


The National Playing Fields Association, at a recent 
meeting of their grants committee, allocated in grants and 
loans £8,156 to forty-six schemes, many of which are for 
children’s playgrounds and projects for the benefit of young 
people. 
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The Future of Independent 
Schools 


Parliamentary Secretary Outlines New Regulations 


Presiding at a meeting in London this month of the 
Independent Schools Association Sir Harold Webbe, 
M.P., expressed a fear that independent schools would 
not be able to continue to exist if they were compelled 
to spend large sums on building improvements. 
he went on, had now been pushed up almost to the 
maximum which the market could bear and yet the 
schools were constantly being pressed by the Ministry of 
Education and local authorities to spend money on 
material improvements which seriously threatened the 
existence of a great many of them. Unless something 
was done to halt the demand for raising the level of 
accommodation and facilities in every to the 
‘ quite fantastic '’ level which was reached by some of 
the local authorities in the provision of new schools, the 
time might come when independent schools would go 
down, one after the other. The problem which would 
then face the Ministry and the local authorities would be 
very substantial. 

Addressing the meeting, Mr. Dennis Vosper, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry, announced the new 


Fees, 


school 


arrangements for the registration and inspection of all 


Independent schools. 

With the exception of those already recognised as 
efficient, all independent schools, he said, would have 
to register with a period of six months. They would 
then be visited by one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors. 

‘If a school should fail to make the grade,’ Mr. 
Vosper went on, “‘a notice of complaint may be made 
and this can relate to the premises and of course, to the 
suitability of the teaching staff or the efficiency of the 
Education. 

‘‘ When a notice of complaint has been received, there 
is right of appeal to the Independent Schools Tribunal 
which will be composed from panels appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord President of the Council. 
This means that the schools can be certain of a fair deal. 
The public for their part, will have grounds for confidence 
that the schools that are registered are worthy of the 
name with no disqualified persons as teachers. _ 

“ It is confidently believed that the large majority of 
independent schools have nothing to fear from these 
arrangements. There is no question of interfering with 
the variety in the choice for the parent. The parents 
will be protected in future from the small minority of 
irresponsible proprietors and from teachers whom the 
Minister considers to be unfit to teach. 

‘The Minister’s responsibility will in future extend 
to securing the removal from independent schools of 
teachers who have been guilty of misconduct or gravé 
professional default. It is nobody's desire to punish 
further a teacher who has probably already been before 
the courts, but our primary duty is to protect the children 
in the schools. 

‘‘ As a temporary measure, Dame Florence Horsbrugh 
asked all independent schools on a voluntary basis to 
let the Ministry have returns of all staff so that lists 
could be checked for undesirable characters. In fact 
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Returns were asked for in the Autumn of last year and 
again more recently, and it is evidence of the co-operation 
received from independent schools that out of the total 
of nearly 5,000 schools circulated only three have so far 


| failed to reply. 


‘‘ The public are justified in their insistence that every 
possible step should be taken to protect the children 
from evil influence. It is perhaps, not a bad thing that 
much publicity should be given to the few cases which 
do occur. At the same time, it is important to place 
on record the fact that they are few in number, and that 
every possible step is being taken to reduce the number 
still further. 

‘I hope I have given sufficient information for you 
to appreciate that the coming into action of these 
powers is something that you should welcome as giving 
to the independent school a measure of security and 
respectability without in any way detracting from its 
freedom and individuality. 

‘‘ These arrangements which are governed by Part 
III of the Education Act, 1944, will ensure a minimum 
level below which none shall fall but above which you 
by your own efforts will wish to rise.” 

Nearly 30 per cent. of independent schools have 
already obtained recognition as “‘efficient.’’ This 
denotes the Minister’s positive satisfaction with the 
standards. It is intended to retain this mark which will 


in future represent distinction or, as it were, the advanced 


level compared with the ordinary level of Part III. 
Every encouragement will be given for more schools to 
seek recognition and Mr. Vosper said he believed that 
the more competitive times ahead will lead to an increase 
in the number wishing to achieve this status. 

Including recognised schools there are today nearly 
5,000 independent schools containing about 500,000 
children. It is in the interests of parents and the public 
generally that the standards in these schools should be 
safeguarded. This will also be in the interests of the 
schools, who rightly see in the control of irresponsible 
proprietors the best security for their future and the 
best defence against the allegations sometimes made 
against independent schools. 

By the time these Sections of the Act come into force 
independent schools will have had more than twelve 
years’ notice of this intention and the operation has been 
deliberately delayed until such time as independent 
schools would be able where necessary to improve their 
buildings, equipment and teaching staff. Moreover it 
will come at a time when the numbers of junior children 
have begun to drop. 


New Careers Brochure 


“Careers in Philips” is the title of a thirty-two page 
brochure, published by Philips Electrical Limited, which 
deals with technical and commercial opportunities open to 
graduates and others who seek employment with this 
important concern. 

It surveys, with suitable illustrations, the scope of the 
Company’s activities in the fields of lighting, industry, 
medicine, entertainment, etc. Technical posts in the 
manufacturing and selling organization, commercial posts 
and openings in the service department are very fully 
covered. Particulars are also given of training, salaries and 
conditions of employment, together with a summary of how 


these lists have revealed an extremely small number of graduates and other suitably qualified men and women are 


such persons. 


Action has been taken where necessary. | currently employed. 
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Problems of Adult Education 
in Modern Turkey 


British Council’s Contribution 


Tribute is paid to the active part played by the British 
Council in Turkey in a report published last month. 

Turks are curious about other cultures, says the author. 
Even local newspapers are full of international news, 
and there is a widespread demand for learning foreign 
languages. The British Council is one of the important 
bodies contributing to better international understanding 
in Turkey. The Council organizes English language 
classes in a number of centres and provides summer 
schools in England for Turkish teachers. Four English 
lessons arranged by the Council are broadcast every 
week by Radio Ankara. There has been a series of tours 
by distinguished British lecturers, including Sir 
Richard Livingstone, Sir Herbert Read and Sir Stephen 
King-Hall. In 1953-54, nearly 15,000 books were 
borrowed from the Council’s libraries. 

Since Turkey became a Republic, Turkish society has 
undergone some of the most drastic changes that the 
modern world has witnessed. Turkey's experience, says 
the preface, contains many lessons for all who are 
interested in the problems of education in relation to 
social change. The foreign reader has had little access 
to information describing the experiments and achieve- 
ments of the adult education movement, and the present 
study has been prepared at the request of Unesco. 

Illiteracy is one of Turkey’s greatest problems. Three 
out of every five people aged seven or over are illiterate. 
Until recently, schooling was considered unnecessary for 
women, and today more than 90 per cent. of women 
over forty are illiterate. There has been a rapid increase 
in the number of schools and pupils, but the school 
represents a new culture which contrasts in many respects 
with the home and community background and outlook. 
One solution to this problem may well be an effective 
programme of adult education. 

In 1928, Turkey adopted a new alphabet to replace 
the Arabic script. Everyone between the ages of 16 
and 45 was required to attend a “ national school ”’ 
until he obtained a certificate that he could read and 
write the new letters. More than half a million certifi- 
cates were awarded in the first year of the campaign, 
and after a period of decline the national schools are 
again becoming a large scale movement to fight illiteracy. 

Another major problem is the improvement of public 
health. Tuberculosis alone is estimated to account for 
forty to fifty thousand deaths each year, and in 1950 
there were approximately nine million people living in 
recognised malarial areas. So health lessons are often 
an important part of adult education activities. 

After a general survey of the country from the geo- 
graphical, political, social and economic points of view, 
the author gives an account of the various adult 
education measures adopted by Turkish Ministries and 
other organizations. There are a number of different 
types of vocational, commercial and home-making 
courses. Owing to difficulties of communication, many 
are ‘‘ travelling courses’’ and it is not unusual for a 
single agricultural institution to hold as many as thirty- 
six courses all over the country in a single year. This type 
of travelling village course lasts eight weeks and attend- 
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ance is compulsory for every male villager over the age 
of thirteen. Much practical instruction is given in 
building, carpentry and farriery. There is also a growing 
number of village courses for women, teaching sewing, 
home management and child care. Some ten thousand 
women attended these courses in 1951-52. In the towns 
there are vocational and commercial evening schools for 
both men and women, and an experimental workers’ 
school in an industrial area has had highly encouraging 
results. More of the latter are expected to start in the 
near future—as a contribution to industrial and com- 
mercial development as well as to the general standard 
of living in the district. 

The Educational Film Centre, founded in 1951 with 
the help of Unesco, produces new films, slides and film 
strips every year. It is estimated that nearly two 
million people a year attend film shows organized by the 
200 local branches of the Centre, some of which are 
equipped with mobile units. Villagers are particularly 
fond of these film shows and sometimes the effects are 
immediate. For example, people in a village in the 
southern part of Turkey were in the habit of drinking 
water from a nearby river ; after seeing a picture called 
‘“Clean Water,’’ they started boiling the river water 
before drinking it. 

The report concludes with a review of the outstanding 
needs of the adult education movement in Turkey. 
Chief among these, it is suggested, are the establishment 
of a nation-wide organization for adult education under 
the Ministry of Education, and the creation of facilities 
for the training of teachers. 





Professional Status 

Professional status is a subject which has in recent 
years become more and more prominent in discussions 
among teachers. It is a matter which, as everyone 
realises, is full of difficulties having their origin very often 
in the growth of the teaching body. Tosome people these 
difficulties seem insuperable. Others taking the opposite 
view regard them perhaps too lightly. 

Professional status is a matter which, says the College 
of Preceptors, is bound to appear in the discussions of 
the Council which, after all, is composed of persons 
engaged in every branch of education. But council 
members also belong to the many different bodies 
concerned with salaries and conditions of service and 
they are therefore acutely aware of the differences of 
opinion which are sincerely held. 

The College Ccuncil wishes, however, to take a 
responsible part in contributing to this matter of profes- 
sional status and it is therefore arranging a conference 
to be held in London in the Autumn of this year. The 
subject of the conference will be ‘‘ The Concept of 
Professional Status.’’ The aim of the Conference will 
be to trace the development of professional status for 
the teacher up to ihe present time and in so doing to 
indicate the ways in which different kinds of teachers are 
being drawn together. It will be no part of the Conference 
to point the way for the future. The Chair will be taken 
by Sir Charles Morris, and among the speakers will be 
Sir Ronald Gould. Anyone wishing to be kept informed 
of the progress of arrangements for the Conference 
should write to the Secretary, who will be glad to receive 
any comments or suggestions. 
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THE MATHEMATICS OF CENTRAL HEATING 
AND HOT WATER SUPPLY 


The cost of any heating service is equal to the sum of 


(a) the cost of appliance and installation 
(b) cost of fuel 

(c) cost of labour required 

(d) cost of service and maintenance. 


EXAMPLE I: 'f oil is the fuel to be used for the supply of hot water for central heating and 
domestic purposes, would it be most economical to employ a DOA Series 
Potterton Ojil-Fired Boiler? 


(a) the Potte-ton Oil-Fired Boiler is supplied as a complete unit thus ensuring 
minimum installation costs 


(b) it was designed specifically for oil firing and it is thus able to achieve a true 
working efficiency of 80% of the heat from the oil transferred to the water. 
(The maximum efficiency that can be used in any boiler without the risk 
of condensation) 


(c) it has fully automatic oil burners and thermostatically operated controls and 
therefore the manpower required is negligible 


(d) careful design and manufacture ensure that very little maintenance is required. 


*. Since a+b+c+d = the cost of any Heating Service it may be seen that the Potterton 
Oil-Fired Boiler is the most economical means of supplying hot water for central 
heating and domestic purposes if oil is the fuel to be used. 


Note: The output of any DOA Series Boiler is given by B.Th.U./Hr. = 36000x, 
where x = number of sections and can have integral values from 3 to 8. 


We will be very pleased to put our mathematicians to work to show just 
how economical such an installation would be in your particular case, if you 
will write to Thomas De La Rue & Co. Ltd., 20/30 Buckhold Rd., 
Wandsworth, London, S.W.18. 
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More Specialist Courses for Teachers | 


| the desire for scientists ‘‘ 


Growing Demand for Secondary Education 

[raining and serving teachers are being offered one 
year full-time courses of further training to qualify them 
for more responsible jobs, especially for the many posts 
which are expected to occur in the secondary schools in 
the next few years when intake reaches its peak, 
Teachers specially trained to teach such subjects as 
mathematics, science, handicrafts, housecraft, music 
and physical education will be particularly in demand. 

Details of courses available were announced this month 
in a circular from the Minister of Education to local 
education authorities, training colleges, university 
departments of education and other training institutions. 
Supplementary courses, lasting one academic year, will 
be available to serving teachers and also to students on 
completion of initial courses of training for the teaching 
profession ; special courses, also of one year, are offered 
to serving teachers with not less than five years’ 
experience, for advanced work in particular fields of 
education. Serving teachers are also offered shorter 
courses of a term’s length in various subjects. 

Serving teachers accepted for these courses will be 
eligible for secondment on full salary ; students who take 
these courses immediately on completion of initial 
training will be eligible for grants for the further year 
of training. Supplementary or special courses which are 
completed satisfactorily are regarded as periods of 
approved training entitling the teacher to the addition 
of one increment to salary. 

Urging local education authorities to co-operate by 
encouraging teachers to apply for the courses, the 
Minister emphasises that a substantial increase in 
enrolments for courses now would make a distinctive 
contribution to the quality of teaching in the secondary 
schools later on. 


Assistant Masters want £500 minimum 


The 330 Council representatives of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters in secondary Schools 
meeting at Worthing this month unanimously endorsed 
an executive resolution that the basic minimum salary 
should be £500 a year, rising to a maximum of £1,050, 
but the suggestion by the executive that the proposed 
new maximum salary should be reached by annual rises 
of £25 was rejected, and an amendment carried that there 
should be seventeen annual increments of £30 and one 
of £40. 

A further salaries resolution instructed the executive 
committee to urge the Minister of Education to try to 
arrange that teachers’ salaries are paid direct by the 
National exchequer instead of by local authorities. 

A resolution on the special allowances scheme caused 
considerable discussion and it was decided to ask the 
Burnham committee for a clearer definition of posts and 
responsibilities for which allowances should be paid, 
and the amounts of those allowances. Mr. W. H. Carhart 
who moved the resolution on behalf of the executive 


said that a questionnaire received by the association | 


showed that 75 per cent. of their 18,500 members were 
receiving special allowances, averaging {150 a year. 


Of those, 25 per cent. were receiving special allowances | 


of {200 a year or more. 
What industry wants from the schools was the subject 
of a talk by Mr. W. S. Bristowe, head of the central 
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staff department of I.C.I., who said that so great was 
with a broad outlook ’’ that his 
organization was considering offering scholarships to 
boys going to ‘universities on an arts subject if they 
switched to science. Industry wanted to influence a 
higher proportion of boys of the best quality to take 
smence in school, but it did not want earlier specializa- 
On. 

The industrialist was perhaps inclined to blame the 
schools for the emphasis they proudly placed on the 
number of scholarships their boys had gained by 
cramming, said Mr. Bristowe. ‘‘ But we are not impressed 
either by the universities’ or schools’ attitude when we 
interview the resulting product, and we believe that there 
is a real need for a big re-organization of the educational 
system.”’ , 


London School Libraries 

In December, 1954, the London County Council 
approved an estimate of liability on capital account of 
£130,000 for the provision of school library books and 
furniture and of books for the circulating readers scheme, 
as the first year’s instalment of a five-year programme. 
Of this amount, £90,000 was allocated to library books, 
£30,000 to library furniture and £10,000 for the circula- 
ting readers scheme. Good progress has been made in 
carrying out the current year’s programme and alloca- 
tions for library books of between £20 and £90 each have 
been made to 843 of the 943 primary schools and of 
between {50 and £400 each to 236 of the 328 secondary 
schools. In addition, £8,750 has been allocated to new 
and enlarged secondary schools and £1,050 to new 
primary schools. The £30,000 authorised for library 
furniture has been used chiefly to provide unit bookcases 
and shelves and the £10,000 for circulating readers has 
already been spent. 

The Council was informed that if a provisional target 
were accepted of eight library books for each secondary 
school pupil, four for each primary school pupil and two 
for each infant pupil, about 1,340,000 additional books 
would need to be provided at an estimated cost of 
£475,000 and that the necessary additional library 
furniture would cost about £150,800. Returns received 
from schools indicate that about 1,597,000 additional 
books would have to be provided to reach the provisional 
target. Based on the price of 8s. a volume for secondary 
school pupils and 6s. a volume for primary school 
pupils originally allowed, this would involve expenditure 
of £562,000, but recent and impending increases in the 
price of books would increase this cost. Further, an 
increase in the expenditure for furniture might also be 
necessary. These increases might make it necessary to 
extend the programme either by spreading it over a 
longer period or by increasing the annual expenditure. 
Pending a review in the light of the new factors it is 
proposed that £130,000, as for the first year, should be 
provided for each of the second and third years. 


A new footbridge costing £10,000 may have to be 
built across the River Trent so that schoolchildren can 
attend the new Deering Secondary Modern School at 
Wilford, Nottingham. Negotiations for the use of a 
private toll bridge have broken down. 
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Month by Month 


THE turn of the year is by tradition the 
time when, in spite of all possible seasonal 
deterrents, educationists of all kinds 
gather together in conferences. Even 
those most fervid in the cult of conferences 
must admit that much time is often devoted on such 
occasions to matters of very little practical or everyday 
importance. The Association of Head Masters is to be 
congratulated on selecting ‘‘ Citizens of Tomorrow’”’ 
as the subject for consideration at one of its conference 
sessions at the end of last month. In the course of the 
discussion, Mr. H. K. Robinson, of Birkenhead, drew 
attention to the evil consequences of the present 
absurdly high wages so readily paid to and easily earned 
by juvenile workers. Mr. Robinson regarded those 
high wages as part of the answer to the question ‘‘ What 
makes a Teddy Boy’’ and the feminine counterpart. 
The boys and girls who leave the secondary modern 
schools today the very moment they have attained the 
age of fifteen—some may even leave earlier than that 
if they were born during school holidays—can almost 
immediately command wages which have regard neither 
to their age nor to their usefulness. These youngsters 
have, as Mr. Robinson so well put it, “‘ high wages and 
a low voltage responsibility.’’ He was bold enough to 
suggest that a halving of wages among the under twenty- 
one’s would lead to a halving of behaviour problems. 
He would like to see the period from fifteen to twenty-one 
used as a period of preparation for service. He refused 
to believe those who assert that the wages of teenagers 
cannot be reduced as suggested, and so do we. If 
political parties, trade unions and, one may add, local 
education authorities, believed it to be important they 
could achieve it. As local education authorities are 
intimately concerned with so many aspects of juvenile 
employment, it would seem relevant and proper that 
this vitally important matter should be raised by the 
Association of Education Committees, the County 
Councils Association, the Association of Municipal 
Corporations and the Association of Divisional Execu- 
tives. The various associations of teachers and officers 
might usefully give help and guidance in a rational 
effort to deal with this grave social, economic and 
educational problem. Further consideration might 
show that Mr. Robinson goes too far in extending his 
proposals for wage restriction to the age of twenty-one. 
All that he desires might be achieved if his policy were 
applied to young people aged fifteen to eighteen years. 
Action on the lines indicated would have a considerable 
and beneficial effect upon the present inflation,which Mr. 
Butler's second budget seemed almost designed to 
aggravate. It would go far also to check the wastage 
due to premature leaving of grammar school pupils 
and would make less difficult than it now is to persuade 
boys and girls who most need it to stay on voluntarily 
for another term or two at their secondary modern 
schools. It would doubtless be resisted by those parents 
who still regard their children as sources of financial 
benefit to themselves, but anything that can be done 
to counteract this deplorable attitude is desirable. 
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Ir is with regret that one has to record 
not only the continuance but even the 
intensification of hostilities between the 
Ministry of Education and the teachers. 
Events do but confirm 
already expressed in these notes and one can only regret 
and deplore the ill-feeling, the misrepresentation and the 
misunderstandings that have been so needlessly created. 
While it is a matter of sheer historical fact that the 
Ministry of Education began the trouble, it is true that 
the National Union of Teachers has responded to a 
difficult situation with far less than its usual wisdom and 
foresight. Some of the friends of the teachers too have 
confused the issue by extending the pensions war into 
the field of teacher’s salaries. This has created some 
public sympathy for an entirely irrelevant grievance. 
It is not surprising that, after so much provocation and 
frustration, teachers should tend to bring forward all the 
other grievances, real and imaginary, that they can 
think of. The entirely separate issue of the adequacy or 
otherwise of the current scales of salaries thus tends to 
take first place. Neither the public nor the popular press 
has really any idea what salaries are really paid to 
teachers. It is convenient to quote ‘‘ basic’’ salaries 
only and to disregard the fact that for large sections of 
teachers—and this is true of all grammar school and 
further education teachers—the “‘ basic '’ scales set for 
them by the Burnham Main Committee are but a part 
of the total salaries paid. Salaries, including the 
numerous and often substantial additional payments, 
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may indeed be inadequate. That is however an issue 
quite apart from the justice or otherwise of the Teachers 
(Superannuation) Bill 1955. Dr. W. P. Alexander, 
speaking as Secretary of the Authorities’ Panel of the 
Burnham Committees, said on the 14th December : 
At no time in the conversations in the Burnham 
Committee has the question of superannuation been 
mentioned at all. No salary increase has been offered 
to teachers in compensation for increased pensions 
contributions, because the two questions of pay and 
pensions are quite separate. 
A week later Dr. Alexander again emphasised the 
separateness of the two issues : 
Any suggestion that superannuation has been the 
subject of discussion in the Burnham Committee has 
no foundation whatever. Let us hope that the row 
which has developed on superannuation will not be 
transmitted in anyway to the activities of the Burn 
ham Committee. 
Yet this is already happening. A remark by the Ministry 
of Education himself practically invited such trans- 
mission and certain friends of the teachers have supported 
it. Seven Conservative M.P.s have tabled an amendment 
to postpone the implementation of the Bill until the 
teachers have been granted salary increases. This is an 
admission that the Government can afford to leave 
pension contributions as they are; for, in spite of 
actuarial reports, there is no superannuation fund. 
Government has already received in contributions and 
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nterest on the Teachers Superannuation Account 
{81,566,000 more than it has paid in pensions and other 
benefits, but this surplus has been spent on other things. 
It would only require an increase of | per cent. of 
teachers’ salaries to meet the conditions of the Con- 
ervative amendment. Do its proposers seriously think 
that the teachers would accept such an increase? It is 
really quite impossible seriously to relate the two issues. 


~ « x « 


A WRITER to The Times of the 30th 
December reminds the public that 
teachers’ salaries really cannot be con- 
sidered without any regard whatever to 
such conditions of service as holidays and 
working hours. Such matters would certainly have to be 
onsidered if, as one body of teachers desires, a Royal 
Commission were established to enquire into the re- 
muneration of teachers. Mr. S. M. Caffyn of Eastbourne, 
lraws attention to the fact that a teacher can, and many 
teachers do, get home from work by 4 or 4-30 p.m., that 
he works only five days a week and gets twelve weeks 
holiday a year. Much can be said about marking of 
pupils work, preparation of lessons, out of school activities 
and so on, but he knows and so do we that some teachers 
an and do escape all these. Many school days are now 
no longer than 9 a.m. to 3-30 p.m. It is possible for most 
teachers to be away from their work for weeks at a time. 
Mr. Caffryn suggests that the true value of a teacher’s 
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salary can only be assessed by calculating what he is 
paid per working day or even per working hour. 


He 
urges that the Burnham Committee should “ take 
conditions into account.’’ Teachers might be available 
for the service of their employers for the normal hours 
applicable to administrative staffs. These, except in the 
higher grades, are limited to thirty-eight a week for a 
forty-eight week year. Alternatively teachers’ basic 
salaries might be calculated on the assumption that they 
work normally for 1,100 teaching hours a year, compared 
with 1,824 hours worked by administrative and clerical 
staffs. Other duties would then be separately remuner- 
ated. Teachers who expect to receive full Burnham 
salaries while refusing to help with school meals, school 
savings, concerts, sports and games cannot logically 
object when such proposals as Mr. Caffyn’s are seriously 
submitted. ; 
x ” * « 
In September, 1954, a Special Committee 
on Moral Delinquency in Children and 
Adolescents presented its report to the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand. The 
circumstances which called for the estab- 
lishment of this Special Committee need not now be 
recalled. It is enough to say that conditions of life 
among young people were brought suddenly to light 
in New Zealand, which have been found elsewhere 
[here is no reason to think that the moral life of young 
New Zealanders is any worse than the moral life of 
British youngsters. What did perhaps distinguish the 
situation in New Zealand was the promptness and 
thoroughness with which the Government faced a new 
and disturbing situation. The Committee had some 
interesting observations to make on the School Leaving 
Age. In New Zealand, as in this kingdom, the school 
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leaving age is fifteen. The Committee found that there 
were obviously some pupils in the fourteen to fifteen 
years age group who, either through lack of ability or 
lack of interest, were not deriving appreciable benefit 
from their continued education. Such pupils were 
indeed unsettling and sometimes dangerous to other 
children. The School Age Regulations for New Zealand, 
unlike our own, permit exemption from attendance at 
school in cases where the Senior Inspector of Schools in 
any district certifies that a child of fourteen who has 
completed the work of Form II is not likely to derive 
any appreciable benefit from the facilities available at 
a convenient school or the correspondence school. The 
Special Committee recommended the Government to 
consider whether some better method of educating 
these children would be evolved. The mere granting of 
an exemption certificate might transfer the problem 
from the school, where there is at least formal oversight, 
to the community where there is none. It was recom- 
mended too that, where the underlying reason for 
exemption was the misconduct of the child, the Senior 
Inspector should have power to grant the exemption, 
subject to the child being supervised by the Child 
Welfare Division of the Education Department. 


Music Examinations 

As part of its new policy under recent reorganization, 
the Tonic Sol-fa College of Music has devised a new 
examination in practical music. It is primarily designed 
to meet the needs of schools which provide a general 
course in music in the upper forms for those who have 
not studied the subject for the G.C.E. 

Considerable numbers of children begin to find their 
first interest in music only towards the end of school life. 
They represent a potentially important element in 
musical life if steps can be taken to meet their needs 
when interest first develops. Otherwise, much as they 
would like to do so, they will be diffident about joining a 
choral society ; they will be without the general back- 
ground helpful when learning an instrument ; and those 
who proceed to a training college will find it hard to 
play their part in teaching music as non-specialist 
teachers in primary schools. 

Apart from studies for the G.C.E., sixth-form work in 
many schools provides courses of a general nature in 
various subjects. Amongst such courses, a simple study 
of practical vocal music (as well as other aspects of 
music) is assuredly worth while, and many schools are 
now attempting courses of this sort, with valuable 
results. 

The main purpose of the new examination is to 
suggest a reasonable goal for practical musical literacy. 
This should be valuable, not only for choral music, but 
as a background for learning an instrument. It also aims 
to secure that the pupils will have some sure mental 
processes which will afterwards help them to go further 
by themselves. The examination is not simply a test of 
mere drill, but of ‘‘ Musicianship of the mind, with the 
voice as its instrument.”’ 

Dr. Herbert Wiseman is now Honorary Warden of the 
College, and Miss Mabel Chamberlain is the Honorary 
Registrar. Copies of the syllabus may be had free of 
charge on application to the Secretary, Curwen Memorial 
Building, 9, Queensborough Terrace, London, W.2. 
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British Council Report 


In a message to the British Council on attaining its 
twenty-first anniversary the Prime Minister, Sir Anthony 
Eden says the Council has rendered distinguished service, 
both in peace and war, to friendship and understanding 
between the United Kingdom and other countries both 
within and without the Commonwealth. 

Also in the report for 1954-55 there is an historical 
article by Sir Harold Nicolson, setting out the events 
and the reasons which led to the establishment of the 
Council in November, 1934. 

rhe report shows that since the end of the war the 
Council has arranged programmes for 35,726 overseas 
visitors, mainly professional people and _ technicians, 
including many who have come under United Nations 
or Colombo Plan schemes. The proportion of such 
visits financed in whole or in part by the Council has 
fallen from 66 per cent. in 1945-46 to only 16 per cent. 
in 1954-55. 

Since the Council assumed responsibility for the welfare 
of Colonial students in 1950, the number of these met on 
arrival has risen year by year from 1,950 to 3,771—a 
total of 14,000 in five years—and there has been similar 
expansion in the scale of the other services provided for 
them. 

A recent addition to the Council's work has been the 
setting up, at the invitation of the Government, of the 
Council’s Soviet Relations Committee to develop 
cultural relations with the U.S.S.R. and to provide a 
single official channel for this purpose. 

Of gross expenditure in 1954-55 of £3,184,247, 
£596,490 was received back in general revenue or repay- 
ments for agency work and net expenditure out of 
Government grants was {2,587,757. 

During the year the Council supplied about 82,000 
books to the ninety Council and Council associated 
libraries overseas, which contain about 700,000 books. 
In addition twenty exhibitions containing a total of 
some 12,000 books were shown overseas, and 6,921 
reviews of British books were secured in overseas 
periodicals and radio programmes. 1,488 prints taken 
from 337 films were distributed in fifty-five countries ; 
800 film strips and 6,000 photographs were sent abroad ; 
1,784 music records to forty-eight countries and 4,630 
speech records. 

Under the Commonwealth and Foreign University 
exchange schemes, 160 awards were made to British, 
Commonwealth and foreign university professors, 
teachers and research workers. 

Some thirty exhibitions of British art were shown 
overseas, a number of them at the expense of the 
recipients. The Council was associated in several 
drama, opera and ballet, and musical tours, including a 
highly successful visit to Australia, New Zealand and 
India by Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson, 
and the Council sponsored or was associated with ninety 
lecture or advisory visits abroad by British experts in 
medicine, science, education and the arts. 


Birmingham University are to start next autumn a 


full-time course for training teachers of the blind. The 
course will be the first of its kind in the country and is 
being undertaken at the request of the Ministry of Education 
Up to now there has been no full-time training of teachers 
of the blind. 





Interim Adjustment of Main Grant 


Formula 

When the present education grant formula was 
introduced in 1948 it was understood that it should be 
reviewed, in conjunction with the statutory review of 
the Exchequer Equalization Grant, after the new 
valuation lists envisaged in the Local Government Act, 
1948, had come into operation. This review cannot 
take place until the results of the new valuation can be 
assessed in some months’ time. Meanwhile, in view of 
the increase in rateable value from Ist April, 1955, the 
Minister of Education has decided to make an interim 
adjustment of the rate deduction factor in the main 
grant formula. 

Accordingly, after consultation with the associations 
of local authorities and the London County Council, 
says Circular 297, he has made the Education (Local 
Education Authorities) Grant Amending Regulations 
No. 4, 1956. The effect of these Regulations, in 1956-57 
and until further notice, will be to substitute for the 
present rate deduction factor of 30d. a number of pence 
to be calculated. The method of calculation will ensure 
that, for England and Wales as a whole, the total sum 
to be taken into account in assessing the education main 
grant will not be increased as a result of revaluation. 

The Minister has, adds the Circular, made an estimate 
of what the product of a rate of 30d. for education 
purposes for England and Wales would have been in 
1956-57 if the old valuation lists had remained in force 
and this estimate is £47,259,720. A provisional estimate 
of the product of a penny rate for education purposes for 
1956-57 on the basis of the new valuation lists is 
£2,648,033. The provisional rate deduction factor from 
Ist April, 1956, is accordingly 17-85 pence. This pro- 
visional figure will be reviewed when the total product 
of a penny rate for education purposes is finally 
ascertained. 


Progress in Plastics Education 


Grants to Students £3,500 in 1955 


Grants totalling £3,500 had been made to students up to 
the end of November, 1955, it is reported by the Trustees 
of the Plastics Industry Education Fund. 

Twelve students from the plastics industry taking science 
courses at universities or technical colleges have been given 
monetary awards and others are being lent books. Of the 
students who completed their courses in 1955, four obtained 
honours degrees and three pass degrees in science subjects. 
Those not continuing their studies or on National Service 
have returned to the plastics industry. 

At the Borough Polytechnic, London, seven more boys, 
after leaving school last September, started the full-time 
course for the Diploma of the Plastics Institute with the 
help of bursaries from the Fund. Of the bursary holders who 
completed the Diploma course last July, six are employed 
in the plastics industry and two are continuing their studies 
for the Associateship of the Plastics Institute. 

Six students at the Birmingham College of Technology 
holding scholarships from the Fund are in the second year 
of the course leading to the Associateship of the Plastics 
Institute. It is also hoped during 1955 to help, by scholar- 
ships, boys taking the ‘‘ sandwich ’’ course in Plastics 
Technology at the college. 

The Trustees have offered a research studentship in 
Plastics Technology of £300 a year at Acton Technical 
College. Applications for this have been invited. 
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—_— | 
he best M. Peligot has communicated to the Annales de Chimie et 
b uy Physique (xvii, 368) a short ncte on the preparation of uranium. 


A mixture of 75 grammes of uranous chloride, 150 grammes of 
in the long run ary porassiam chloride, and 50 gramtinte of sodium in fragments 
is introduced into a porcelain crucible, itself surrounded by a 
plumbago crucible. The reaction is effected in a wind furnace 
at the temperature of redness; but the heat must be increased 
for a short time at the close of the operation. In the black slag 


’ There is hardly anything in this world that 
some man can not make a little worse and sell 
a little cheaper, and people who think of price 
alone are this man’s lawful prey’. 

John Ruskin. 
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The Importance of the Secondary 
Modern School 


The main interest in English education during the | admit that there were areas where they would be entirely 


next half-century will lie in the work which will be done 
by individuals in secondary modern schools, who will 
create a new set of traditions in our education. This 
was the view expressed by Dr. Robert Birley, head- 
master of Eton College, in his presidential address to 
the North of England Education Conference. 

Fundamentally, he said, the secondary modern school 
meant that as a nation we had accepted the fact that 
democracy is a reality. We no longer looked upon it 
merely as a matter of securing universal suffrage at 
varliamentary elections, the aim of the early reformers. 
1 local government and, especially, perhaps, in the 
unions, the fate of the nation is now decided by 
what can truly be called the general will. And we had 
decided that those who form public opinion, that is the 
people as a whole, must be educated. Mere “ learning 
heir letters ‘‘ was not enough; they must learn in the 
chools what was meant by responsibility and also how 
to make judgments of their own. 

Many great problems faced the secondary modern 
chools deriving largely from the economic and psycho- 
logical difficulties of freeing it from the old elementary 
school from which it sprang. But once the country 
had come to appreciate the importance of these schools 
and so to put the right proportion of its energy and 
finances into their support these difficulties would be 
overcome. But freedom from an old tradition was only 
the first step. The main question left to be answered 
was what will be taught in the secondary modern school ? 

No one can yet give the answer but, said Dr. Birley, he 
did not think that the education in them would ever 
fall into the comparatively stereotyped pattern of that 
in the grammar schools; more will depend on local 
circumstance, and even more on the personality of the 
headmaster or headmistress. 

Changes in society as a whole, observed Dr. Birley, 
might make the task of the modern school much 
difficult. For while, on the one hand, we had come to 
think of democracy in this country as a reality, on the 
other hand the whole development of industrial organiza 
tion seemed to be driving us towards a society increas- 
ingly divided between those who would have received 
the training to manage the industry of the future and 
those whose work would require less training than ever. 
The dilemma which confronts us today, that men from 
whom in their daily work little responsibility is expected 
must show it in their role as citizens, may well become 
even more baffling. If it is to be solved we shall have to 
depend largely on the secondary modern school. 
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Danger of Comprehensive Schools 

[he secondary modern school however, faced a great 
and imminent danger in the comprehensive school, 
went on Dr. Birley. Dogmatism about educational 
organization was always a mistake. Those who opposed 
the comprehensive schools should be prepared to admit 
that there were some areas where they were pretty well 
inevitable ; but those who supported them should also 





out of place. It was absurd to suggest that a tripartite 
division of secondary schools into grammar, technical, 
and modern, was somehow laid up in Heaven, waiting 
to be discovered by Englishmen in the twentieth century, 
or to say of these schools that never the three should 
meet. 

But while he considered the comprehensive school to 
be a real danger to English education, the trouble was 
that it was nearly always resisted fer the wrong reason. 

The almost universal charge against the comprehensive 
school was that it will destroy the grammar school or 
that it will have a devastating effect on the education of 
those children who would otherwise be selected to go to 
grammar schools. Up to a point that was true, but 
perhaps the damage that will be done is exaggerated. 
The real disadvantage for the abler children will be 
that they will become so conceited. As they will stay 
on at school for two or three years longer than the rest 
they will inevitably form practically the whole of the 
top form of the school and, said Dr. Birley, he could 
think of no better way to train the intellectual elite for 
a new society with an aristocracy of technicians and a 
proletariat of machine minders than the comprehensive 
school. At present these technicians do at least learn 
some kind of humility ina school where they are among 
others of like ability and seniority. If they go through 
a comprehensive school they will be trained as cocks of 
the walk from the age of sixteen. 

The real danger created by the comprehensive school 
was not, however, to the grammar school or the grammar 
school pupil but to the secondary modern school or the 
children who go to them. 

What was chiefly needed in this country today was a 
general sense of responsibility. It is the most valuabie 
tradition in our education to produce this. It is a 
complete mistake to think that this is gained simply by 
placing some children in a position cf authority over 
others or even by seeing that some of them are ‘‘ responsi- 
ble '’ for seeing that the inkwells are kept filled. What 
men and women have to learn, and what they can and do 
so often learn at school, is that they are, as individuals, 
responsible for the whole community. 

They learn it gradually by being members of the 
community of a school and the lesson is learnt most fully 
when they are among the oldest in the school. The 
reason why a school should be a homogeneous unit is 
not merely that there should not be too great a difference 
between the academic standard of the ablest and the 
least able. It is that, as far as possible, all should share 
in a common experience of growing up as members of a 
community. In a comprehensive school the very 
children who will need most to learn this lesson cf 
responsibility—most, because their positions in their 
work will not bring it to them, but their position as 
citizens in a democracy will demand it of them—they 
will be the very ones who will miss it. The irony of it is 
that the supporters of the comprehensive school, who 
sincerely believe that an educational system should 
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HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL EN-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS, including IFFLEY 
ROAD, OXFORD, where the first mile under four minutes 
was made on 6th May, 1954. Order received for Olympic 
Games Track Melbourne, Australia, 1956. 








EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of Carter's and En-Tout-Cas 
SQUASH COURTS, which can now be economically and 
speedily constructed. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of ‘‘ BITUTURF’”’ Practice 
CRICKET PITCHES 


ODONI. TYPE 4. Singie-sided horizontal stand EN-TOUT-CAS design and make SPORTS PAVILIONS, 
ki ic pan SEATS, SCHOOL FURNITURE, etc. 
NO LIFTING oF cyctes in ertHer PARKING on “ey 

REMOVAL. EN-TOUT-CAS (Published annually) Price List (88 pages) of 
all kinds of Grass Seeds, Fertilisers, SPORTS GROUND 


, ' el 
Write for a Bry Ge ne Do ax list to Sole EQUIPMENT and ACCESSORIES (Please send for this). 


ALFRED A. ODONI AND CO., LTD. | Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates, from : 
SALVA ans Reene WANS. THE EN-TOUT-CAS C0. LTD., Syston, Nr. Leicester 


Tel. No. : LONDON. E.C.2. Tel. Add. : 
NATional 8525/6 P Odoni Ave London Telephone : Syston 86163-4-5-6 
(Works : London, N. Ww.) 














London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 








ODDO eee meinen 


takes the worry from under your feet 


TRUVOX 
INDUSTRIAL 
FLOOR 

SUCTION DRYER 


TRUVOX 
INDUSTRIAL 

FLOOR 

SCRUBBER /POLISHER 


"JUNO" 

POLISHER /SCOURER 
FOR 

SMALLER AREAS 


*oco’ 
INDUSTRIAL 
FLOOR = 
POLISHER/SWEEPER = See our exhibits on Stand No. G4 
= at the Factory Equipment Exhibi- 
tion, Earl's Court, London, 

April 9th—l4th, 1956. 


(ies Aadisline: Aiielen deat Paaadldhadin af exer paises 
TRUVOX LIMITED... 
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produce no class distinctions, whether social or intel- 
lectual, wish to institute schools which will infallibly 
reate them 

Teachers’ Salaries 

Che following statement on Teachers’ Salaries has been 
issued by the Ministry of Education. 

Her Majesty’s Government is engaged upon a major 
advance in British education, the success of which 
depends on the co-operation ofthe local authorities and 
the teachers. With this end in view they have decided 
to make the following statement in regard to current 
negotiations in the Burnham Committee. 


[he Teachers’ Panel of the Burnham Committee met 
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on December 20th, and considered the suggestion made | 


by the N.U.T. that the interim salary claim should be 
withdrawn and that a request should be made to the 
Authorities’ Panel for an early opening of negotiations 
for a full-scale review. 

The Teachers’ Panel agreed to this suggestion. 

Che Government for their part says the Ministry 
would have been willing to approve the introduction of 
a reasonable interim increase of salaries from Ist April 
next, but they also agree that a thorough review of 
teachers’ salaries is needed, and welcome the early 
tart of negotiations for this purpose. 

Even so, a new Burnham award would not normally 
come into operation for another fifteen months, and the 
Minister has no power to make such an award retrospec- 
tive. But if asa result of the early start of deliberations 
a settlement is reached and agreed by ali parties which 





School washing up is made easy 


Many schools now handle all the washing 
up mechanically. The use of DAWSON 
DISHWASHING 

great saving in time, labour costs and 
absence of breakages. Furthermore al! 
crockery and cutlery washed by Dawson 
machines satisfies the standards of hygiene 


demanded today. Dawson Dishwashing 
e machines are made for all size canteens, 
catering for up to 1,000 meals. Descriptive 

literature will be sent on request. 
TL ATARI OMT A 


“DELUGE” DISHWASHERS 


DAWSON BROS. Ltd., Dept. S.G.C. 
Roding Lane South, Woodford Green, Essex 


— MACHINES effects 


—— 














can be introduced from a date earlier than Ist April, 
1957, the Government state they will sympathetically 
consider adopting such a date. It is, however, very 
important that this major review of teachers’ salaries 
should be well and carefully done, and therefore if the 
Burnham Committee should return to the suggestion of 
an interim increase the Government would be prepared to 
consider it. 
* cal * * 

A similar statement relating to teachers’ salaries in 
Scotland has been made on behalf of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. 


The School Meals Service in London 


The L.C.C. Education Committee have recently had 


| before them a report by Mr. H. R. Duffield-Harding, 





Chief Officer of the School Meals and Catering Depart- 
ment on the work of the Council’s School Meals Service 
during the year ended October, 1955. 

The report shows that the year has been one of steady 
pr8gress, and in October, 1955, the number of dinners 
served each day to schoolchildren reached a_ record 
figure of 224,000, compared with 206,300 dinners in 
October, 1954—an increase of about 8 per cent. This 
increase is to some extent due to there being more 
children in the schools but there was an increase of 
24 per cent. in the proportion of children taking dinners. 
In the course of the year over 41,500,000 midday meals 
were served to pupils and teachers. 

Meals are now being produced at 600 kitchens and are 
served to children at 957 centres. Of these 362 are 
dining centres to which some 66,000 meals a day are trans- 
ported from the seven central kitchens and from school 
kitchens where there is a surplus capacity. 

The 66,000 meals transported from kitchens to dining 
centres are carried by seventy-five school meals vans, with 
an average total load per vehicle of about 900 meals every 
school day. They pick up from 290 points and deliver 
to 394, an average of over nine calls per vehicle between 
the time the first meals are packed ready for collection 
and the last delivery of dinners. 

There were 6,659 operational staff employed in the 
School Meals Service on 30th September, 1955, an 
increase of 361 as compared with September, 1954. 
The increase is due to the opening of a number of new 
schools and the increase in the number of meals served. 
Increases in pay granted to manual and supervisory 
staff during the year represented an additional cost in a 
full year of £76,400. 


Teaching of Social Science 


Trends and development in the teaching of social 
science in secondary schools throughout the world 
forms the subject of a report published by Unesco 
(*‘ The Social Sciences in Secondary Schools "’ ; H.M.S.O. 
2s. Od.) as a result of an inquiry carried out by the 
International Federation of Secondary School Teachers. 

The survey covered seven countries; the United 
Kingdom, America, France, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Mexico, 
and Egypt. Information on the approach to the subject 
favoured in the United Kingdom was supplied by the 
National Union of Teachers and the Joint Committee of 
the Four Secondary Associations. 
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LIGHTS 1956 
catalogue isting 


3,500 organic research 
chemicals is now 


available 


Please ask 


L. LIGHT & Co. Ltd. 
. Bucks 


for your copy 


Colnbrook 














It is not necessary to possess the 
HOMA specialised experience of 
25 years to appreciate that it is 
impossible to move a heavy piano 
on tiny wheels without damaging 


the floor or floor covering 


in fact, many school purchasing 
authorities realise this as the 
result of sad experience, and now 
they insist upon these HOMA 
Ball Bearing Castors, which have 
been 


pianos 


designed specially for 
HOMA Castors are 
and they 


sturdy, unobtrusive 


just do not dig into floors 


SPECIFY HOMA CASTORS 
FOR YOUR,PIANOS 





Overall height3-in. Rubber 
tyred wheel 2-in. diameter. 
Fitted oblong plate 3}-in. 
x 2-in. (Code OBW2) as 


illustrated, OR square plate @ 
24-in. x 2§-in. (Code SW2). 
With attractive finish. 
‘ bowitesances: bE MENG sis aca gle 








HOMA ENGINEERING CO. (COSBY), LTD., COSBY, 


Telephone : 


Telegrams : 


LEICESTER 


Narborough 2373 and 3318 
Homacastor, Cosby, Leicester 











te DICTATOR 
Leat hecured 


PERMANENT PEACE 


Chromium plated, 49/3 













Bronze Metal, 31/6 


DICTATOR 
| DOOR GLOSER 


JAMES GIBBONS LTD., ST. JOHNS WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 


Bright or Dull Nickel, 36/9 











Potter’s Wheel 


A sturdy machine of novel 
design particularly suitable 
for school pottery classes. 
The frame is of welded steel 
angle and all bearings are 
of the oilite, self-lubricating 
type. tray of 
spun aluminium, instantly 


One-piece 


removable for cleaning. 


Finished in red and grey. 
Height: 34ins. Feet 24 ins. 


apart. 56lb. flywheel. 
Total weight: 1 cwt. 


Price: 16 gns. 
(carriage extra) 





EVERYTHING FOR THE POTTER 
We also supply electric kilns for both pottery making and 
overglaze enamelling, kick wheels with seat, wad-boxes, 
turntables and all materials and accessories. We cater only 
for people potting on a small scale, in the school or at home. 


KILNS * WHEELS * TOOLS * MATERIALS 


Write for our free, illustrated catalogue which contains much 
practical information of value to potters. 


MILLS & HUBBALL LTD. 


(Dept. SG) 


244, Borough High Street, London, S.E.i (HOP 2662) 
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Bristol School | Library Centre 


The annual report of the Bristol Public Libraries 
Committee states that nearly half a million books were 
issued during the year from the various children’s 
libraries and when the work of the School Library 
Centre is added we find that 692,623 books were borrowed 
by Bristol children. 

The hopes of both the education committee and the 
library committee, says the report, have been realized 
with the outstanding success of the service given to 
schools by this Centre. During the year 230,774 books 
were issued by the schools from the collections borrowed 
from the School Library Centre. This in itself represents 
a considerable advance on anything that has been done 
in previous years but in addition to this book circulation 
service, the project collection and the display of out- 
standing new children’s books have now been built up 
to a point where they can meet most of the demands 
made on them. 

The project collection of approximately 2,000 books 
enables a teacher to give the children a number of books 
on a selected topic, and from these books the children 
themselves, with appropriate guidance, extract the 
information required. The collection of books at the 
Centre is reinforced for this particular purpose by the 
main book stock of the home reading libraries. At the 
end of the year 650 volumes, dealing with thirty-seven 
different projects, were on loan to twenty-five schools. 

Each head teacher receives annually a small grant of 
money from the education committee for the building-up 
of the schools’ own library. The output of children’s 








Careers 
Masters ! 


The Royal Navy wants the 


best men in the right places. 





The system of advancement is 
as fair as can be devised. 


The rewards are _ substantial. 


Full details of careers available are 

published in the book ‘‘ The Royal 

Navy as a Career ”’ which will be sent 
on application to— 


The Director of Naval Recruiting, 
Admiralty, London, S.W.|! 
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books these days is considerable and to relieve the teacher 
of the impossible task, additional to normal duties, of 
assessing the relative value of these thousands of volumes 
a frequently changing demonstration collection is 
maintained at the Centre, showing not fewer than 200 
recently published books for children felt to be worthy 
of consideration by head teachers for purchase for their 
own Schocl Libraries. This service was established at 
the request of the Head Teachers’ Advisory Committee 
and is greatly een by the teachers. 


Value of Anas Cards 


A report on the procedure of transfer to secondary 
schools in Middlesex, considered by a sub-committee of 
the county education committee, states that the school 
record card seems to afford the most obvious source of 
alternative information on which the decision of allocation 
may be based. 

The cards, it says, will record the results of standard- 
ised intelligence and attainment tests in the children’s 
own schools, in conditions avoiding stress or tension, and 
observations of personality and temperament which 
promise to be of great value. 

But in most cases teachers have had too little experi- 
ence in the use and interpretation of the card results, 
There is as yet no satisfactory answer to the problem of 
maintaining an even standard of assessment as between 
schools. 

Enquiries are to be made of divisional executives and 
teachers about the further extension of the use of record 
cards and improvements in the procedure for dealing 
with marginal candidates. 3 


New Admiralty iia 
Scheme 


Before World War II, the Admiralty found that the 
majority of the draughtsmen and subordinate technical 
officers required in the Royal Dockyards and other Naval 
establishments could be obtained by means of a craft 
apprentice scheme, for which suitable boys could be 
recruited by competitive examinations held annually. 
From the same source it was possible to find boys suitable 
to train as Naval architects and electrical engineers. 

With the changes in the national education system which 
have occurred during the past decade, the general shortage 
of manpower, and the tendency for standards of technical 
skill to rise, it has been found that post-war requirements 
of technical and professional officers could not be found in 
the same way. Commencing this year, therefore, the 
Admiralty has decided to supplement its craft apprentice 
scheme by the recruitment of student apprentices who will 
be selected and trained specifically to meet the Admiralty’s 
requirements of draughtsmen and subordinate technical 
officers. It is anticipated that a proportion of these 
student apprentices will be suitable for further training as 
professional officers. 

Student apprentices will be recruited by an open com- 
petition conducted annually by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Candidates, who must be between 16 and 18 
years of age, will take a written examination in mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry, and English, to be followed 
by an interview which will be restricted to those candidates 
who reach a satisfactory standard in the written examina- 
tion. 

Copies of the regulations for the examination to be held 
in April, may be obtained from the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 
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CITIZEN HOUSE | Q LL 
LIMITED | Growing feet need 


Dunlop P.. shoes 





THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 








Costumes and Wigs of all Periods avail- 
able on hire, for plays, pageants, panto- 
mimes, etc. 


Reasonable rates. 


Over 200 school productions dressed 
annually. 





— EE 


Advisory Bureau. | r WHITBY TENBY 


in strong black du- Oxford duplex canv%s 
plex canvas, elastic with crepe sole. All 
a gusset and crepe sole. sizes in black or tan 


21, GREEN PARK, BATH Jt 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., (FOOTWEAR DIV.) SPEKE, L 
Telephone : Bath 5157 Telegrams : Period Bath 
































INGRAM PERKINS & CO. LTD. 


Report of the Committee on 39, BEECH STREET, E.C.1 


Maladjusted Children (Tel.: METropolitan 8421) 


Aconsideration of the ways in which the education, health, Branches at Guildford, Paddington and Ber dsey 


and allied social services can work together for the pre- 
vention and treatment of maladjustment in young people. 
6s. (by post 6s. 54d.) 





All types of 
Education in Britain 
The structure and historical background of the educa- TIMBER 


tional system in Great Britain. 2s. (by post 2s. 14d.) (HARD and SOFT) 


Manual of Nutrition PLYWOOD 


The fourth edition of this booklet, which is indispensable 

for all teachers of domestic science and school caterers. N 
4 tel wal ae HARDBOARDS 

VENEERS, LININGS 


IH 'M) S| 6) INLAYS, DOWELS, ETC. 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


for Educational Handicraft use 
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| FIIM STRIP REVIEWS 


PICTURE POST 

Bushmen of Africa.—Most of us have some scanty 
knowledge of the life of the bushmen; some of us have 
studied the movements of the race in more detail; but 
very few of us have had the opportunity to study such an 
interesting and informative set of pictures as these. We 
have here an outstanding example of a primitive race 
desiring to remain primitive, resenting any kind of authority 
and avoiding co-operation with neighbouring tribes 
Adapted for a specialised mode of living but unadaptable to 
changing conditions and therefore in danger of extinction. 
Che whole strip emphasises the hardships cheerfully endured 
and this may account for the ripe old age which many 
attain. With so much taught about the pygmies it is 
gratifying to know that this strip will do much to portray 
another form of African life of equal interest. Suitable for 
both primary and secondary schools. 27 frames. 








* * - * 

Yugoslavia.—A map shows the constituent regions and 
the first 8 frames depict typical scenery. The excellent 
photographs indicate the transition from the high mountain 
areas to the Danube Gorge and plain. The section on 
occupations concentrates on the agricultural aspect 
fishing and mining are dealt with briefly. There are pictures 
of Dubrovnik, Sarajevo, Jajce and Beograd, and the strip 
concludes with some of the traditional customs. 31 frames. 


- * . * 


Switzeriand’s Amazing Railways.—This fine strip will 
certainly help us to appreciate the patience and hardships 


of the pioneers of the Swiss railways in producing and 
maintaining the most efficient of electric railway system in 


the world. Triumphs of engineering are commonplace 
here; the world’s longest tunnel, the world’s greatest 
four-track bridge, the world’s most powerful electric 
locomotive, Europe's highest adhesive railway. 667 tunnels 
stretching 186 miles, 53 funiculars, 12 air-cablewavys, 24 
chair lifts and 80 ski lifts ; examples of all these are evident 
in the excellent photographs depicting the changing 
scenery through which the railways wind. With 93 per 
cent. electrification the source of power is of paramount 
importance and there are pictures of dammed water supply 
and turbines. The fight against the snow has not been 
forgotten and snow ploughs of both types are figured. A 
continental map the approach to Switzerland ; 
two other maps show the intricacy of the Swiss railways 
and the district round Interlaken respectively. 43 frames. 


shows 


* . . * 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 

No. 5156-—-Grey Owl—Every Scout and Guide, every 
Cub and Brownie will already be acquainted with the charm 
and personality of this great animal lover, but not all 
children will have shared this advantage. This strip will 
at any rate serve to make the name of Grey Owl as well 
known in the schools. The script is written in the first 
person as an autobiography, and describes Grey Owl's life 
with the Ojibway Indians and as a trapper. Then follows 
the great decision to change from a hunter to a protector of 
the beavers. How the initial hardships then experienced 
were more than recompensed by future blessings forms a 
fitting conclusion to a narrative supreme in kindness and 
unselfishness. The artist’s drawings are sufficiently de 
tailed to hold attention as the story proceeds. 35 frames 

. * * * 


No. 5155—The Birthday of Princess Sunflower.—This is 
the story of Princess Sunfiower’s fifth birthday, a perfectly 


| normal happening with the usual birthday excitement on 
waking and the receiving of greetings and presents; and 
because she is a princess, the acclamation of her subjects. 
From reality to fantasy—for the King of the Elves decides 
to pay homage and bring gifts, to offer an entertainment in 
the woods by his own subjects, including performing dogs 
and clowns. The princess is delighted but very tired and 
falls asleep ; but on awakening and returning to the palace 
she remembers the elves—or was it alla dream ? 47 frames. 
This will do for the younger infants who will like the 
pictures too; but the sevens and upwards would like 
something with more adventure and conviction. 


* * * ” 


No. 5140-——Photography as a Hobby—(1) Good Photo- 
graphy with your first Camera.—-Made in conjunction with 
the Photographic Dealers’ Association in an endeavour to 
ensure that the first attempts at photography should 
provide a higher percentage of successful prints from the 
start. Far too many cameras are reserved for the holidays 
and many prints have to be examined before we can say, 
“That’s a good one!’ After brief descriptions of a 
simple box and folding camera with instructions for 
loading, hints are given on the correct holding of the camera, 
the correct use of daylight, the use of a portrait attachment 
for close-ups and time exposures in poor lighting. In the 
Introduction we find, ‘‘ It should be explained that more 
expensive cameras are not‘ better’ than the cheaper kind 
but are moré suited to deal with subjects under difficult 
conditions.” That is a rather sweeping statement and 
hardly compatible with the text for frame 22 showing a 
picture taken at f 5/6 which makes the children “‘ stand out 
from the background and gives a much more pleasing 
picture. ‘“‘ The reviewer almost invariably uses f 5/6 for 
child studies but is not aware that cheap cameras had such 
a wide aperture. However if the keen amateur takes note 
of all the suggestions given here a far better proportion of 
good prints is bound to follow. 32 frames. 

* + * * 


No. 5149--The Latuka Tribe of the Southern Sudan 
Here is an isolated tribe dumped in the Sudan 1,000 miles 
and more from Khartoum and almost the same distance 
from the nearest port at Mombasa. It is significant there- 
fore that because of this remoteness the Latuka have 
maintained their traditional mode of life. The goat is the 
unit of exchange and at marriage the girl is still handed 
over for a consideration of up to eleven cows and eleven 
bulls. But here, where the ostrich crosses the road, the 
lion licks his chops and the tsetse fly holds its own in the 
nearby plain—we see the palm leaved roofs of the two-roomed 
huts, the cultivation of the staple food, millet, hunting and 
dancing, customs and women’s work. The progress of 
education has a place and a glimpse of possible develop- 
ments of forestry in the Imatong mountains. The photo- 
graphy is good and the scenes well varied. 42 frames. 

> * * ” 


No. 6157——Everyday Life in the U.S.A.—(1) Farming.— 
One of the loveliest of a lovely series. This strip handles a 
colossal subject in a masterly way. The task is consider- 
ably simplified by first considering the U.S.A. from a 
regional standpoint and an excellent map indicates the 
main agricultural regions. Here the influences of relief, 
climate and environment are amply dealt with. Then 
follows the section on farming practice, dealing with grain, 
cotton, tobacco, fruit, mixed farming, ranch lands and 
sheep and dairy farming. The third section treats of soil 
erosion and means of overcoming such disasters by strip 
and contour cropping. Irrigation is also dealt with 
briefly and the modern trends in farming indicated especially 
with reference to ground nuts and soya beans. 36 magnifi- 
cently coloured photographs of outstanding merit ; equally 
suitable for primary and secondary schools. 
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THE IDEAL GUILLOTINE ! 


The Safeguard 
(as illustrated) has 3 advantages over 
other Card Cutters : 


|. A Guard protects the operator’s 
hands against accident. 


2. It can be padlocked to prevent 
unauthorised use. 


3. The guard holds the material firmly 
and flat, ensuring a straight cut 
in all circumstances. 


Two sizes 13” and 24’ 


(Send for leaflet) 


The Stalwart is similar but without guard or padlock. 


HOLMES & LEATHER LTD. 


Beresford Works, GILLINGHAM, Kent 


WITH “BRITISH DRAWING" PENCILS 
@ PERFECTLY BLENDED GRAPHITE 
@ CONDITIONED CEDAR-WOOD FOR EASY SHARPENING 
@ 5 DEGREES AVAILABLE, 2B, B, HB, H AND 2H 
@ 6 DIFFERENT POLISHES, NATURAL, BLACK, BLUE, GREEN, 


YELLOW AND RED 


@ VERY ROBUST 
TO WITHSTAND 
ILL-USAGE 


Please send for 
full details of 
these pencils and 
lists of the 

* Cumberland’ 
range 


KESWICK. ENG. 


SALES AND ENQUIRIES TO 


BRITISH PENS LTD., BEARWOOD ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 
AND 134, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C 











YOU NEED 


Hand tools and equipment for— 
JEWELLERY, SILVERSMITHING 


AND ART METAL CLASSES 
We will be pleased to submit quotations for your 
requisitions 


Suppliers to Education Authorities throughout 
the country 


Charles Cooper (Hatton Garden) Ltd. 


92-3, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
Telephone : HOLborn 6083 & 5897 














Pottery Quarterly... 


POTTERY QUARTERLY 
mindful of the fact that the making of pottery by the 
traditional hand-working methods is being widely introduced 
in school curricula, brings to your notice this new review of 
ceramic art. 


The Editor and Publisher of 


Hitherto there has been no journal devoted to the special 
interests of the steadily growing company of hobby, school, 
studio and small professional potters. Although this 
magazine first appeared only in spring last year, the eager 
welcome it has been accorded already proves that it is 
fulfilling a long-felt want. 


Discriminating readers are appreciative of its all-round 
high quality : its tasteful presentation, the authoritative 
articles of permanent value, its stimulating art plates of 
significant contemporary work, competent reviews of 
exhibitions, books, and the forum provided for the free 
interchange of ideas and experiences. Keeping abreast, 
too, with all developments in the craft, Porrery QUARTERLY 
will be found an estimable aid to teachers and students alike. 


Winter number now ready, by post 3/3. Year's subscription 12/6 


* 


POTTERY QUARTERLY, PENDLEY MANOR, TRING, 
HERTS. 
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Listen and Learn 


Che new issue of ‘‘ Listen and Learn ’’—the free B.B.C. 
illustrated pamphlet which offers a guide to the more 
important talks, discussions, plays, and music to be broad- 
cast during the late Winter and Spring of 1956 was published 
on January 3rd and copies are available in public libraries 
throughout Great Britain. The demand for earlier issues 
was so great that the print order has been increased from 
250,000 to 320,000. 

During this Winter the residential colleges of adult 
education, sponsored by the local education authorities, 
have been offering special courses of talks and discussions 
to follow up or to introduce the progressive series described 
in the pamphlet. A number of other educational organiza- 
tions have also been arranging such special courses or 
classes. Microphone announcements informing listeners 
that such facilities are available have already brought in 
many hundreds of applications, and a number of the 
courses have been considerably overbooked. 


Unicorn Head Visual Aids Ltd. 


Owing to considerable expansion of business in recent 
months, Unicorn Head Visual Aids, Ltd., is moving to 
new premises in the City. From the 30th January their 
address will be 184, Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. Their new 
offices, which are on the 3rd and 4th floors, have approxi- 
mately twice the area of those which they have been 
occupying in Westminster. They were fortunate to succeed 
a firm whose requirements were similar to Unicorn Head’s. 
One room is ideal for an art studio and another is already 
fitted up as a photographic dark room. The nearest Under- 
ground Station is St. Paul’s. 





SAXON 
ENGLAND 


BY 
HAROLD R. SMITH 


“The author has produced an important historical 
work and, what is rarer, a highly readable one, written 
with an almost Trevelyan-like blend of scholarship 
and sympathy. To the serious student, perhaps, his 
most valuable contribution will be the wonderful 
collection of genealogical tables of the early English 
nobility. But to the average reader his recapturing of 
an ancient and obscure page in local and national 
history will win the most gratitude. For the author 
can truly be said to have clothed the bare bones of 
distant, almost legendary heroes, with the flesh and 
blood of personality.’’ Bedfordshire Times. 


Demy 8vo. 640 Paces. 
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MISCELLANY | 


Mr. J. E. Sandham has been appointed deputy education 
officer for West Hartlepool. 
* - 





* * 


One hundred thousand children have now passed the 
R.S.P.A. Cycling Proficiency Test. 
ad - taal * 

Buckinghamshire police officers gave road safety talks 
to more than 21,300 schoolchildren last year. 

* * * * 

Mr. E. L. Russell, chief education officer for Birmingham, 
is the first president of the new Association of Chief Educa- 
tion Officers. 

~ - * * 

Professor R. A. C. Oliver, Professor of Education in the 
University of Manchester, left this country on January 
4th to lecture and conduct discussion on education in 


Japan and Burma for the British Council. 
7 = . * 


Bradford Education Committee at their meeting this 
month decided to recommend to the city council that a 
report published in a national newspaper about punishment 
given to a boy in a city school should be referred to the 
Press Coucil. The meeting approved a Minute indicating 
that complete confidence in the head master and his ad- 
ministration at the school had been recorded. 

- 7 * * 

Mr. Casey, the Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
announced last month that three Australians would teach 
English to Government officials in Viet Nam, Cambodia, 
and Laos, where French was the official language, but where, 
since independence, there had been more intercourse with 
English-speaking countries. The three Governments had 
asked Australia to provide teachers under the Colombo 
plan, and one had already arrived in Vientiane, 

* * = * 

One in five secondary school students and more than half 
the university students in Hungary live in hostels, the 
1955-56 school year registration figures show. Of 152,000 
registering at secondary schools, 29,800 live in hostels and 
14,700 have study rooms. Of 42,000 at universities and 
colleges, 15,800 live in hostels, and 19,592 are catered for 
in the canteens. Primary school registrations totalled 
1,226,000. Hungary’s population is a little short of ten 
million. 

* - - * 

The lot of the truant school child is being made more 
difficult by the West Riding County Council. Licensees of 
cinemas have been notified of a new clause among the 
conditions under which cinematograph exhibition licences 
will be granted. This states that licensees shall take all 
reasonable steps to ensure that children under an obligation 
to attend school are not permitted to enter, during school 
hours, premises licensed for cinematograph exhibition 
unless accompanied by, and in the charge of, a person who 
appears to have attained the age of 16 years. 

* * * + 

Students at evening classes in Malvern are in some cases 
earning £500, more than their teachers according to Mr. 
John Gray, Principal of the Ministry of Supply School of 
Electronics. The school, which is attached to the Radar 
Research Establishment is being handicapped by loss of 
staff and speaking at the opening of the spring term Mr. 
Gray said that because the teachers there were poorly paid 
some were leaving for jobs in business and in industry. 
Some teachers, he added, were receiving £405 a year, or less 
than the apprentices they were teaching would get at the 
age of 21. 
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HALLIWICK SCHOOL FOR 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


WINCHMORE HILL, LONDON, N.2I 
(Under the auspices of the Church of England Children’s Society.) 


Girls accepted from |! years to 16 years from all 
Local Education and Public Assistance Authorities 
in the British Isles. 


Further particulars from the Matron. 











CANE! CANE! CANE! 


Centre Cane, Lapping Cane, Glossy and Enamelied 
Lapping Cane, Plastic Lapping, Chair Seating Cane, 
Stout Furniture Cane, Bamboo Garden Canes, 
Musical Pipe Cane, Split Cane, Coloured Wooden 
Beads, Fine Laichow Straw Braid, Seagrass and Stool 
Frames, Plain and Coloured Raffia, Willows, Ply Bases, 
etc. Lists Free. Special terms to Schools, Institutes, etc. 
Prompt Rail/Post Despatch. 


WHINES and EDGELER 
THE BAMBOO PEOPLE 


GODMANSTONE, DORCHESTER, DORSET 
Phone: Cerne Abbas 393 














nN a 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOK S* 


All new Books available on day of publication. Secondhand 
and rare Books on every subject. Stock of over three million 
volumes. 


Foyles have departments for Gramophone Records, Stationery, 
Handicraft Materials, Music. 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Ye Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


i Twe minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.| 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
Lists Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors. 














lts practically unbreakable! 





DURALE®X is @ ATTRACTIVE @ DURABLE @ HYGIENIC @ ECONOMICAL 
@ Stands up to hard knocks © Proof against hot liquids 


@ Will not crack, craze or @ Can be used safely in 
discolour Refrigerators 


See it at the CATERING EXHIBITION 


STAND 226 
Duralex is obtainable through glass wholesalers, or communicate with 


| Jules Lang and Son, 96 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 (Holborn 8687) 








INSTRUCTIONAL OUTFITS 
& TRAINING AIDS in 


RADIO - TELEVISION - ELECTRONICS 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
CHEMISTRY - MECHANICS - CARPENTRY - WOODWORK 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND TECHNICAL DRAWING 

Experimental Outfits have been specially designed 
for first year work in the above subjects. Supplied 
complete with full lecture notes and free advice 
service if required. 

Free brochure on application to 


E.M.I. INSTITUTES Educational Supplies Division 
Dept. 68. Grove Park Road, London, W.4 
An educational! organisation associated with the E.M.I. 
Group of Comzanies whi-h include 

HIS MASTER'S VOICE "*. MARCONIPHONE, ETC. 














THE "HALL MARK" NAME 


‘HELIX. 


ON COMPASSES &RULES 


For Over 60 Years 


Stocked and RECOMMENDED 


by all 


LEADING Educational Suppliers 
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it is reported from America that the Administration will 
ask Congress, at the earliest opportunity, to approve a new 
Bill providing a total of $1,250m. in grants for public school 
construction over the next five years, and besides the direct 
Federal grants to the States, the Bill is expected to authorize 
the Federal Government to buy 100 per cent. of bond issues 
to finance school construction in local school districts. It 
is calculated that if the Bill is passed, about $375m. would 
be available for the States—in various forms—during the 
next fiscal year 

a . * * 

Subject to approval by the Ministry of Education, Black- 
pool schoolchildren are to have milk tablets instead 
fresh milk—nine tablets a day in place of a third of a pint. 
This was decided at a recent meeting of the town council. 
Under the regulations it is necessary to ask permission from 
the Minister before milk tablets can be substituted for 
fresh milk. In the last twelve months permission to 
substitute has been given to six local authorities on the 
ground that the price asked for supplying school milk to 
some or all of their schools was unreasonable. 

7 . . - 


The Southern Universities’ Joint Board for School 
Examinations, representing the universities of Bristol, 
Reading and Southampton, is to conduct the General 
Certificate of Education examinations at present set by a 
Bristol University committee. The board will hold examina- 
tions for the first time in 1957. Agreement in principle on 
the establishment of a joint board was reached by the three 
universities last year. The board’s object is to extend the 
co-operation between the universities and schools and to 
distribute responsibility for school examinations. 

* * ” * 


Welcoming the Government’s announced intention “ to 
make a big advance in the sphere of technical education ” 
Mr. W. A. Munford of Cambridge, in a letter to the Times 
expresses the hope “ that the urgent claims of technical 
college libraries will not be overlooked ? Although progress 
has certainly been made since the war, the development of 
libraries is still lagging seriously behind the development of 
the technical colleges which contain them and to which 
they render so vital a service.” Accommodation, stocks of 
books and periodicals, and staffing all offer immense scope 
for improvement and expansion, says Mr. Munford. 

* * . * 


Derby Town Council on the recommendation of the Educa™ 
tion Committee have decided to suspend for two years the 
transfer examination for children of eleven for entry into 


grammar schools. Ald. Arthur Sturgess, chairman of the 
committee, who said the step was “ both revolutionary and 
evolutionary *’ assured the council that the committee had 
taken every advice and were confident that they were 
doing the right thing. ‘‘ It has been decided to abolish 
tests in English and arithmetic for a period of two years,” 
he said, ‘‘ and instead arrangements have been made to use 
head teacher’s assessments on a carefully devised basis, 
for both of these subjects.” 
* * * . 


A resolution that the shortage of trained teaching staffs, 
the employment of uncertificated teachers, and lack of 
incentives to recruitment constituted a grave menace to 
the Scottish educational service was passed unanimously 
at the congress of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 
The resolution which was proposed by the parliamentary 
committee further declared that the congress strongly 
resented the Government’s recent action in seeking to 
impose on the teaching profession an un-negotiated super- 
annuation scheme, and affirmed the right of teachers to 
share in the administration of education, and to have an 
effective voice on professional issues, 





Annual Expenditure on education in Berkshire has in- 
creased by half a million pounds in the last six years. The 
current year’s net estimated expenditure of /1,180,344 
compares with {632,477 in 1950 and the sub-committee of 
the county’s education committee are suggesting cuts in 
these estimates of £58,000. Five schools being built in 
Earley, near Reading, Wantage, Bracknell and Burghfield, 
near the Aldermaston atomic weapons research establish- 
ment are scheduled to be opened this year. Since 1950 
Berkshire will have opened twenty-two new schools of all 
types. In the same time the number of children being 
taught has increased from more than 33,000 to 46,000. 


- * * * 


The Secretary of State has appointed Mr. Hugh Somerville 
as Chairman of the Scottish Leadership Training Associa- 
tion as from January Ist, in place of Dr. John Jardine, who 
has resigned owing to pressure of other work. Mr. Somer- 
ville was headmaster of Dumfries High School from 1923 
to 1943, and Director of Education of Dumfriesshire from 
1943 to 1954. He was appointed a member of the Scottish 
Leadership Training Association in June, 1955, and has 
since acted as Chairman of its Finance Committee. Dr. 
Jardine had been Chairman of the Scottish Leadership 
Training Association since it was set up in 1948 to secure 
the provision of facilities for training leaders for all types of 
informal and recreational activities. 

* * * * 


The fourth meeting of the British National Conference on 
Social Work will be held at the University of Edinburgh, 
from the 11th to 15th August, 1957, when the theme is to 
be ‘‘ Children and Young People.’’ The previous meeting, 
which attracted widespread public attention, was held in 
London in 1953 on the subject of ‘‘ The Family,” and was 
attended by more than 700 social workers from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. In preparation for the work of the 
1957 meeting, Study Groups are now being set up throughout 
the British Isles, and Councils of Social Service, Rural 
Community Councils, Schools of Social Work and Institutes 
of Education have been invited to take a leading part in 
this preliminary work. As a guide to their studies, the 
Conference has just published a booklet, entitled ‘‘ Children 
and Young People.’ (2s. 6d.) 


. * * * 


The death occurred earlier this month of Dr. F. Sherwood 
Taylor, Director of the Science Museum, South Kensington. 
Dr. Sherwood Taylor, who was born in 1897, had taught 
chemistry at various schools and at Queen Mary College, 
University of London, before becoming curator of the 
Museum of the History of Science at Oxford. Dr. Sherwood 
Taylor was appointed Director of the Science Museum in 
1950, and was well known as a writer of books on general 
scientific subjects as well as on the history of science. He 
was especially interested in the history of early science and 


-under his direction the collection of early scientific books at 


the Science Museum Library was largely increased. He was 
also responsible for the development of the present Museum 
Lecture Service. 


~ - * * 


An exhibition of work by French girl apprentices, organized 
by the French Ministry of National Education, is being held 
at the Institut Francais du Royaume-Uni, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. Work to be shown includes examples 
of dressmaking and tailoring, embroidery, millinery, 
corsetry, invisible mending, hair-dressing, photographic 
retouching and other exhibits in industrial design and of 
various arts and crafts. The exhibits are the result of 
three years full-time education in apprentice centres and 
are made available by the generosity of the French Ministry 
of National Education. The exhibition is to move to 
Edinburgh for a two-week display in the’French Institute 
during the first fortnight in February. 
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CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD. 
43-47, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.I7 


Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 











* THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK IN THE WORLD a 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
Fourth Edition. 
The ‘undamenta! basis of the now world-wide teachings of Theosophy-—- 
Divine Wisdom. 
A Synthesis of Science, Religion and Philosophy from the occult point of 
view. Explains the occult source of the elements and their relation to Man. 
Includes details of the four prehistoric C and the evol: of 
Man, prehistoric and historic. 





In six handsome volumes. 
6d. Postage inland 2s. 4d. 


THEOSOPHICAL CATALOGUE FREE 


THE 
Theosophical Publishing House, London, Lid. 


68, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Price £4 14s. (Abroad 4s. 6d.) 














MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL FUNDS 


Collect Serap Foil 


milk bottle tops, cigarette and chocolate wrapping, 
tooth paste and similar tubes, etc. 


£2 Ss. Od. ewt. 


paid for collections of clean foil. 


Write for particulars of our scheme to : 


Ronald Kramer Ltd. 


65 CHANDOS HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE 
LONDON, S.W.1I 








MEDALS 
PAGES CUES, ELAGusS 
VAUGHTONS LIMITED 


LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 3 
ESTABLISHED 1819 











RUBBER MOULDS FOR PLASTER WORK 


From 1/6 each. Figures, dogs, cats, flights of birds, etc., 
Moulding Compound for Mould Making. 8/6 per Ib. Moulds 
for Metal Soldiers from 3/- each. Lists supplied. 

F, W. NUTHALL, 

69, ST. MARKS ROAD, HANWELL, LONDON, W.,7 
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“OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT 











ESSEX 


LAINDON YOUTH CENTRE 


Full-time Warden (man or woman) required as soon as possible. 
Applicants should possess either Degree, Social Science Diploma or 
Teachers’ Certificate. Experience in teaching and/or youth work 
essential. Salary £450 x £18 to £725 (men) and £405x£15 to £580 
plus equal pay increments (women) with equivalent of Burnham 
Graduate and Training Allowances and Membership Allowance at 
present £75 per annum. Increments allowed for teaching and youth 
service, previous approved experience (maximum five) and service 
with H.M. Forces. Housing would probably be made available by 
Basildon Development Corporation. 


TRIPTON’S YOUTH CENTRE, DAGENHAM 


Full-time Warden (man or woman) required from Ist February, 
1956, or as soon after as possible. Applicants should possess either 
Degree, Socia! Science Diploma or Teachers’ Certificate. Experience 
in teaching and/or youth work essential. Salary £450x £18 to 
£725 (men) and £405x£I5 to £580 plus equal pay increments 
(women), with equivalent of Burnham Graduate, Training and 
London area allowances, and Membership Allowance at present 
£75 per annum. Increments allowed for teaching and youth service, 
previous approved experience (maximum five) and service with 
H.M. Forces. 


Details and forms for both posts from Chief Education Officer, 
County Officers, Chelmsford (S.A.E.). Closing date, 28th January, 
1956. 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 





FOLKEST ONE.— Windsor Hotel, est. 28 years. A.A. approved. Open throughout 
year. Recommended Teaching Profession. Illustrated brochure. Phone 51348. 


ON HOLIDAY ?—Visit che Royal Hotel, Shaftesbury. 23 comfortable bedrooms 
with H. and C., centrally heated. Comfortable Lounge, Club licence. Excelient 
cuisine. Meals served at any time. 


WHITECLIFF YOUTH CAMP in Isle of Wight, caters for school or youth 
groups. Brochure from J. Paul, Clagget House, Smarden, Kent. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


“FRIGIDAIRE” Low temperature refrigerators. 49-in. wide 
x 28-in.deep x 34-in. high. Ex large National User. Suitable for Deep 
Freezing : Storage of Ice Cream ; Frozen Foods, etc. Price, £30 
each. Domestic Refrigerators, Service Cabinets and Cold Rooms 
also available. A.R.C. 130, Great Portland Street, London, W.!. 
MUSeum 4480. 





GREEN’S OF BRIGHTON offer valuable prizes to Domestic 
Science Classes for Cookery Competitions in which Green's Sponge 
Mixture is used. Details may be obtained from H. J. GREEN & 
Co., LTD. S.G.), ALDRINGTON WORKS, HOVE, 3, 
SUSSEX. 


(Dept. 





MABEL EYLES Duplicating and Secretarial Agency, 295, Hornsey 
| Road, N.19 (ARC 1765, Ext. 1/MOU 1701). First-class Print Pro- 
| duction/Duplicating. Circulars, Reports, Memoranda. All Educa- 
tional/Professional work. 


RELIGIOUS FILMSTRIPS, FILMS, PROJECTORS. 1956 Cata- 
| logues. Book new colour film releases ‘‘ Rebecca,’’ ‘‘ Temptation,"’ 
| ** Boyhood,”” ‘* Escape to Egypt,’’ ‘‘! Beheld His Glory.’’ Buy 
| colour filmstrips ‘‘ Littlest Camel,’’ ‘‘ Way to Cross,’’ ‘* Holy 
| Child,” etc., etc. DAWN RELIGIOUS FILM TRUST, STUDIO, 
| AYLESBURY. 


SCHOOL MAILING SERVICE.—Envelopes, etc., machine 
addressed to 30,000 schools in Great Britain at 45s. per 1,000. 
| Seven-day service. Write for details to 98, Kingston Road, 


| London, S.W.19, mentioning this publication. 
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NOW READY *% 53rd YEAR OF PUBLICATION 





THE 1955/56 EDITION OF THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


(Published annually by the Proprietors of the ** School Government Chronicle *’) 


Every Education and Executive Officer of the CONTENTS INCLUDE : 

Education Committees and Local Authorities, the MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Branches and Divisions; Executive and Staff ; 

Principals of Schools Colleges Training Colleges Inspectorate ; Juvenile Organisations Committees; Regional Officers; Welsh 

. . » - Education Department 

Universities, Polytechnics, and others interested in EDUCATION AUTHORITIES (including the Excepted Districts and Divisional 

National Education should have a copy of this Executives) of England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, with names of 

completely revised and enlarged new edition. Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, Directors and Secretaries, Medical and Dental Officers ; 

More than five thousand corrections have been Architects and all other principal officials. With details of Schools controlled. 

made. if you have not yet ordered, please do so now. LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Education Committee with Sub-Committees ; 
Inspectors ; Divisional Officers ; Organisers and other officials ; Youth Employment 
Offices. 


HOME OFFICE CHILDRENS’ DEPARTMENT 

CHILDREN’S OFFICERS. 

SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

N. IRELAND EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

SECONDARY (GRAMMAR) SCHOOLS. 

SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Scotland) 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (N. Ireland). 

SECONDARY (TECHNICAL) SCHOOLS. 

POLYTECHNICS, TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF ART 

TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGES 

RESIDENTIAL ADULT COLLEGES. 

COLLEGES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

TRAINING COLLEGES IN SCOTLAND. 

UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES 

INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL EMPIRE UNIVERSITIES. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND HOMES for Blind, Deaf, Dumb, and other Handicapped 
Children. } 

HOME OFFICE APPROVED SCHOOLS 

BURNHAM COMMITTEES 

EXAMINING BODIES. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS, Canada; jAustralia; New Zealand; 
South Africa; India; Pakistan; Ceylon OVER 


COLONIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS. 500 PAGES 
UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITIES APPOINTMENTS BOARDS 
COUNTY LIBRARIES we 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


COMING EVENTS DIARY 

ARTICLES ON SCHOOL BROADCASTING, 
VISUAL AIDS, 
SCHOOL TELEVISION, etc., etc., 


THE OFFICIALLY RECOGNISED HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
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ERS AND NEWSAGENTS, OR DIRECT FROM 
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THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
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